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ABSTRACT 


Intellectuals appear to have had more influence in former periods than in our own. 
This influence today has been exaggerated. Intellectuals may influence people’s talk 
more than their actions. They are thought to have caused changes when they merely 
have been foreseeing them a little sooner than the rest. Intellectuals who form their 
opinions upon evidence have little influence today. Since the war, people of intelligence 
have had little or no influence on the course of events. This cannot be attributed to 
democracy because in the totalitarian states their influence is no greater. The large 
social forces are in essence irrational, prompting men to act against the interest of 
mankind and against their own private interests. The man who really acts in accord- 
ance with his own interest is he who believes he is sacrifiting himself to a public end. 
Anti-intellectualism arises in situations where strong passions that cannot be gratified 
exist. The intellectual still has influence where passionate issues are not involved, as in 
the field of technology technicians do more to change the face of the world than social 
scientists. But technical change is blind and directionless, without a conception of the 
ends for which men should live. Respect for the intellectual and the sage is in inverse 
proportion to the intelligence of the community; respect for the intellectuals decreases 
with the increase in their numbers. A little education is unsatisfactory because it is just 
enough to subject people to propaganda. Short of complete ignorance for everyone, 
the best thing is a good education for all. This is a pre-condition for the influence of 
intelligence and rationality in the world. Modern means of communication enlarge the 
range of collective hysteria—the great enemy of democracy. A wholesome, happy 
childhood and a critical and skeptical attitude to be developed by education are the 
primary sources of sanity. 


t 
I have been speaking a fair amount and I have become quite 
adept at talking on subjects of which I am completely ignorant, and 
I gather that is what is expected of me tonight. I want, first of all, 
before I embark upon my remarks, to make it perfectly clear to you 
that I am not a social scientist, and I am speaking as an ignoramus. 
t An address to the Sociology Club of the University of Chicago. 
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But, now, having made this statement, I will assume the prophetic 
mantle. 

The way in which the subject, ‘“The Role of the Intellectual in the 
Modern World,” appears in my mind is: Has the influence of the 
intellectual waned?—and more especially of the intellectual who de- 
votes himself to the social sciences, especially in the modern world 
as it is now. And of course I think one naturally looks back to the 
“good old days” when the intellectual really had some influence. 

You all remember the story of Carlyle, when a dinner companion 
said that books never had any influence on the course of events. 
Carlyle replied, ‘“There was a fellow called Rousseau, and they said 
that about his book, and their skins went to bind the second edi- 
tion.” I am afraid few of us can hope for such a success as that. 
Even if we should have the luck to run to second editions, I’m 
afraid the binding would be of less distinguished stuff, though I 
must say I have often wondered whether Rousseau had any influence 
whatever upon the course of events. 

After all, the course of events was determined by the fact that the 
French were hungry, and they would have been just as hungry if 
Rousseau hadn’t existed. Much the same men would have emerged 
at the end, and I am not at all sure that the course of events in 
France would have been different at all if Rousseau hadn’t lived. 
But perhaps that is a paradox. 

Of course, it does look as if in the late eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century intellectuals had much more influence on 
the course of events than they can hope to have now. The influence 
of the Benthamites in England at that time was very real. They 
altered jurisprudence generally. They got an immense amount of 
change in the constitution, and in all sorts of ways they affected the 
course of events. Apart from those from Greece and Palestine, you 
will find them the most influential group of intellectuals that existed. 

German intellectuals had a great deal of influence. The whole of 
the present situation in Germany would have been impossible ex- 
cept for the pioneering work of men of learning. You have men like 
Treitschke and the rest of them, and the economists who invented 
or revived the nationalistic kind of economics. You have altogether 
in Germany a whole crowd of professors who gave respectability to 
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the particular brand of nonsense which is now in vogue, and I think 
perhaps they did have some influence on the course of events, but I 
doubt if they had very much. I think all that happened was that 
they were quicker than the others in seeing the kind of nonsense that 
was going to go down, and talked it a little sooner. 

I know there are some people who maintain that the writings of 
Karl Marx have had some influence on the course of events in Rus- 
sia. I think that is also very questionable, just as it is questionable 
whether Rousseau influenced the course of events in France. In the 
main Russia has been engaged in a controversy, such as you find in 
the ancient world, between town and country. The problem for the 
town people was to induce the country people to feed them, because 
the country people didn’t see any use in the people in the town. So 
that, I think perhaps the influence of the intellectuals in the “golden 
days” is not so great as it seems, looking back. They influenced 
people’s talk, the phrases they used, but I don’t think they influ- 
enced their actions anything like as much as is supposed. The man 
who appears influential is merely the one who sees the change com- 
ing a little sooner and so he is thought to have caused it. 

In the world as it is now, the intellectual, the man, I may say, 
who forms his opinions upon evidence, has painfully little influence. 
Perhaps that always was so. I don’t know that any of these men I 
have talked about ever formed their opinions on evidence. At the 
time of the Treaty of Versailles there were men who formed a ra- 
tional opinion of the situation but nobody listened to them. The 
economic consequences of ‘The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace”’ were, from the private point of view, very pleasing for the 
author, but otherwise I don’t know that the book had any influence 
upon events at all. From that time onward, at any rate, people who 
had any intelligence had no influence on the course of events. Some- 
times people attribute this to democracy, but I think that is abso- 
lutely wrong, because in the “‘good old days’””—I mean days as much 
as six years ago—we took the democratic world for granted, and 
when the world was nasty we said it was because of democracy. 
But we haven’t found that the influence of the intellectuals has in- 
creased in totalitarian states, so I don’t think democracy has any- 
thing to do with the matter at all. 
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There are certain large forces in the world, economic forces, and 
nationalistic forces especially, which, so to speak, are in their essence 
irrational. I mean by “‘irrational”’ that they prompt men to act in 
ways which are not only against the interest of mankind but against 
their own private interest. I believe that almost every man’s view 
as to what is to his interest is unduly cynical and that the only man 
who really acts in accordance with his own interest is the man who 
believes he is completely sacrificing himself to some public end. The 
great example of that is how the Quakers got rich. The Quakers in- 
vented the practice of fixed prices in shops by asking what they 
wanted and no more. This was so convenient to purchasers that the 
Quaker shopkeepers made fortunes. If we could all induce ourselves 
to give up the factor of self-interest, we should no doubt all get very 
much richer and very much happier. The things people do are irra- 
tional from their own point of view. 

Every nation would be richer if every nation abandoned national- 
ism. People who perceive some truth of this kind, that goes against 
popular passions, must either lose all influence or else tell lies. Some 
people choose the one and some the other. If you tell lies you don’t 
do so well as the man who believes them. That is one of the diffi- 
culties of the intellectual in the modern world where great anti-in- 
tellectual passions are involved. Anti-intellectualism is produced by 
the existence of some very strong passion which is, in the nature of 
things, incapable of being gratified, and therefore people take an ir- 
rational point of view in order not to see that it can’t be gratified. 
I think that is the usual cause of it. 

I remember at the end of the war, when some people tried to ex- 
plain to old ladies that the Germans couldn’t pay more than a cer- 
tain amount, and the amount they could pay was not the total dam- 
age due to the war, the old ladies couldn’t understand that because, 
they said, God is good and therefore He must have created a world 
in which the Germans could be suitably punished. People want 
something inherently impossible and so they become anti-intellec- 
tual. 

The intellectual still has great influence where passionate issues 
are not involved, though more the technician than the social scien- 
tist. The technicians are really the people who count in the world. 
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It is a painful thought, because I know no technique at all. But I 
think we have to face it. Suppose some individual were to invent an 
adequate defense against airplanes! He would do more to transform 
the world than all the preachers that ever existed could do. 

Take again such a question as irrigation. Irrigation in large parts 
of the world—in Egypt, in California, probably even in the Sahara 
and in the center of Australia—is capable of the most enormous 
effects. They are, again, purely technical, and the fact that the tech- 
nician can produce those effects has, in its turn, an immense influence 
on government because great irrigation works have to be govern- 
mental. In fact, all the increase of government activity in the world 
is traceable to technicians. 

Take again such a matter as public health. It is one of the few 
really gratifying features of the modern world that public health has 
quite steadily improved. That is no doubt due to government meas- 
ures, but those government measures in turn are due to purely tech- 
nical things. The people who discovered how to deal with malaria 
and yellow fever, for instance, have been of more social importance, 
I fear, than the people who invented social theories. The technician, 
all around, is the really big man in the modern world. 

Well now, I don’t want to stop at that, because I don’t think that 
is the end of wisdom in the world. In fact, I think it is the beginning 
of folly. If you allow the world to be run away with by technicians, 
God knows to what they will apply their techniques. In fact, they 
apply their techniques mostly to war. I would rather die of yellow 
fever than of bombs, if the choice were given me. So the technician, 
when he is left alone, hasn’t any guidance in him; he hasn’t any di- 
rection. What he does is blind, and the whole force of modern sci- 
entific industry, scientific technique, in every direction has been 
quite incredibly blind—just going ahead little bit by little bit, here 
a bit, there a bit, without any great outcome at all, for if the tech- 
nician has done good in this direction and harm in another, the result 
is zero. That isn’t altogether satisfactory. 

Therefore, one would like, if it were possible, to see some greater 
influence in the world of those who think about human life as a whole 
and have some consideration of the ends of life, some thought as to 
what people should live for. Unfortunately, the more civilized the 
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world becomes the less it wants to listen to the sages. In former 
days they were listened to: it was so in England; it was so in Ger- 
many; it was so in China down to the revolution in 1911. It is still 
so in Tibet. In Tibet you can’t get into any of the higher positions 
except that of Dalai Lama without a Doctor’s degree, and a Doctor’s 
degree is much harder to get there than in any white man’s country. 
It takes twenty years. Tibet has a real regard for the intellectual! 
The respect for the intellectual is in inverse proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the community. I know it is very sad. I see you all being 
reduced to tears by this statement. It is all very sad because the in- 
tellectual, like the beasts in the zoo, is respected for his rarity. 
Where he gets very common he commands very little respect. 
Then, of course, there is the spread of education, or what is called 
education. I don’t know whether you know what I mean. It is 
something that we teach in the schools and it doesn’t seem to me to 
be altogether satisfactory. In the world as it used to be before we 
had compulsory education, there were two rather sharply distin- 
guished classes in every community—one of people who had a great 
deal of education and one of people who had absolutely none. Now, 
on the other hand, there are still people who have a great deal of 
education—many of them I see before me—and the other people 
have some. And that is where the trouble comes in. They have just 
enough to have acquired susceptibility to propaganda. The only 
solution to this problem is to have a very great deal of education all 
around. You can’t go back to keeping the bulk of the population 
completely ignorant. Possibly they will be able to in Central Europe, 
but there it would be not only the bulk but the whole population. 
Short of complete ignorance, the best thing is a good education. 
There is no reason under the sun why everybody shouldn’t re- 
main in school up to the age of eighteen. We can amply afford it. 
It wouldn’t really cause any serious drain on the resources of any 
country. The drain could be easily made good by cutting down arm- 
aments. A fair percentage, after that, might have a certain modi- 
cum of intelligence. You might then get a new opportunity for in- 
telligence and rationality to influence the world. That is, of course, 
a long story, but I don’t think you can have any hope for it while you 
have the present vast mass of people who are able to read and noth- 
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ing further; who are just, therefore, material for any kind of hysteri- 
cal propaganda. 

Hysteria, collective hysteria, is the great danger of the modern 
world. It is a danger generally connected with density of population. 
Density of population does not make people more hysterical, but it 
makes the hysteria more collective. If you read about revivalists’ 
methods in rural America one hundred years ago, or in rural England 
in the seventeenth century, or in Germany in the sixteenth century, 
or in Russia until the revolution, you will realize that collective 
hysteria is a common phenomenon in village communities. The 
modern methods of communication have diminished that form of 
hysteria but they have substituted a larger collective hysteria. I 
think that is the chief and gravest danger of the modern world, and 
I think it is the thing that people who care for democracy have got 
most to study—how to manage to make populations immune to col- 
lective hysteria. It is a disease. They found out how to deal with 
yellow fever but the mosquito of yellow fever didn’t have political 
power. If it had had, it would have been harder to deal with. Asa 
technical problem, ours is just as soluble. 

I should certainly like to see the attention of students of social 
science focused on this. Every government has a horror of skepti- 
cism because it wants its subjects to think well of it, and only a very 
credulous population could do that. Therefore, every government 
tries to produce credulity. You have got to find some government 
capable of being admired in spite of people’s skepticism, and if you 
don’t, I think the large masses that you have nowadays will just 
destroy each other. I don’t believe in the rationalizing arguments 
about war. People will tell you that war is due to overpopulation, 
that it is due to all sorts of practical things. Every man, with very, 
very few exceptions, will be a richer man if there is peace than if 
there is war. Therefore, I think the arguments people use to the ef- 
fect that there is profit in going to war are rationalizations, and that 
insanity is at the bottom of their thinking. We have got to try to 
find out how to produce sanity. 

You will produce sanity by making childhood happy, in the first 
place, and second, by a more or less critical and skeptical attitude. 
Those seem to me the two primary sources of sanity. They are ig- 
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nored throughout the world. In dictatorships pains are taken in 
seeing that children are unhappy, and I think dictators are wise in 
doing that. We have got to do the opposite. I think if you could do 
that the intellectuals might collectively have some influence again. 

I said earlier that the technicians are really the important people 
nowadays, but the psychologists, if they can be really scientific, be- 
come technicians in a certain sphere and acquire the influence that 
technicians have. 

Now, I’ve done my best to speak as if I knew what I was talking 
about, and I must apologize for the element of pretentiousness in my 
remarks. With that, I will sit down. 
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CULTURAL INTEGRATION AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 
READ BAIN 


ABSTRACT 


Before hypotheses capable of empirical testing can be deduced from the general 
theory of social conflict causation, sociologists must achieve accurate descriptions of 
the cultural integration existing in a given area at a given time. If the “‘culture con- 
flict”’ theory is valid, there should be a diminution of personal and societal conflict 
when there is a diminution of confusion and contradiction in a given culture. Since all 
culture patterns in any society either are waxing, waning, or are in relative equilbrium, 
research should determine the rate, direction, and intensity of change. For the United 
States a list of propositions is suggested which might be tested in this way. The mere 
existence of contradictions can be objectively determined. It is necessary to postulate 
some principles of integration before it can be shown which one of the contradictory 
elements is obstructing cultural integration. Such postulates need be valid in no other 
sense than “‘generally accepted.” Cultural confusion in this country derives historically 
from its founding by groups with different cultural backgrounds, with opposing political 
ideas, and with conflicting religious faiths. The contradictory elements were accentu- 
ated by succeeding waves of immigration. Technological development, education, the 
changing status of women, religious revolution, and a trend toward democratization of 
the social order have introduced further conflicting elements. Since change is a funda- 
mental characteristic of all natural phenomena, complete integration is neither possible 
nor desirable. The sane ideal is a rationally directed change based upon scientific 
planning and control that will reduce societal friction to a minimum. 


Many sociologists believe that personal and societal conflict in a 
given culture is a function of the contradictory and inconsistent pat- 
terns of behavior within it. This view may be regarded as a general 
theory of social conflict causation.’ In criminology, particularly, the 
“culture conflict” explanation? is applicable, and in an as yet unde- 
termined degree it applies to all forms of personal and societal con- 
flict such as crime, war, industrial strife, race relations, functional 


* For an early sociological concept of causation see C. H. Cooley, Social Process 
(New York, 1918), esp. pp. 164 ff.; for a recent discussion see A. A. Goldenweiser, “The 
Concept of Causality in the Physical and Social Sciences,” American Sociological Re- 
view, III (October, 1938), 624-36. 


2 E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (Philadelphia, 1934), p. 52, and chaps. 
iii-x; M. Ploscowe, ‘Some Causative Factors in Criminality,” Report of National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement (Washington, D.C., 1931), I, 161; and, in 
more sociological terms, T. Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (Social Science Research 
Council Bull. 41 [New York, 1938]). P. A. Sorokin has recently given an incisive 
criticism of the particularistic and multiple-factor theories of social causation in “A 
Neglected Factor of War,” American Sociological Review, III (August, 1938), 475-86. 
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neuroses and psychoses, suicide, familial disorganization, compensa- 
tory behavior, susceptibility to fads, cults, and ‘“‘causes.’’ 

But, before hypotheses capable of empirical testing can be de- 
duced from this general theory, we must achieve accurate descrip- 
tions of the cultural integration existing in a given area at a given 
time. This is a task primarily for sociologists. We must develop a 
valid scientific description of the structure and functioning of our 
culture. Then an objective definition of societal pathology and a 
prescription of societal hygiene and therapy may be based as sound- 
ly upon natural science as are the analogous concepts in medicine. 

What is an integrated culture? What are the fundamental pat- 
terns of behavior in the United States today? To what extent are 
these logically consistent? Which are increasing (or decreasing) in 
dominance? Can these trends be measured, and, more important, 
can what Sumner called the “strain toward consistency,” if it ex- 
ists, be accelerated rationally? In my papers cited above some ap- 
parently conflicting elements in our culture were noted, but nothing 
was said about which ones ought to prevail, or which ones seem like- 
ly to prevail because of increasing extensity or intensity. It is easy 
to make such normative judgments; there might even be consider- 
able agreement among scholars in particular cases, but this would 
throw little light upon conflict causation because it is the inconsisten- 
cies between conduct norms, the confusions and contradictions be- 
tween societally imposed beliefs and behaviors, which are significant. 

What is necessary is scientific determination of cultural integra- 


3 E. Sapir, “Culture: Genuine and Spurious,” American Journal of Sociology, XXITX 
(January, 1924), 401-29; R. Lowie, Are We Civilized? Human Nature in Perspective 
(New York, 1929); S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, trans. J. Reviére (New 
York, 1930); Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934), esp. chap. viii; 
Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937); Read Bain, 
“Our Schzoid Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, XIX (January-February, 1935), 
266-76; “Sociology and Psychoanalysis,” American Sociological Review, I (April, 
1936), 203-20; J. W. Woodard, ‘““The Relation of Personality Structure to the Structure 
of Culture,” American Sociological Review, I (October, 1938), 637-51; L. K. Frank, 
“Society as the Patient,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII (November, 1936), 
335-44; H. W. Dunham, “Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in Chicago,” American 
Sociological Review, II (August, 1937), 467-79; R. E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and 
the Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (September, 
1934), 155-64; F. M. Keesing, “The Changing Life of Native Peoples in the Pacific 
Area: A Sketch in Cultural Dynamics,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX 
(January, 1934), 443-58; H. von Beckerath, “Crisis and Reform of the Western World,” 
Social Forces, XIV (December, 1935), 167-85; Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure 
and Anomie,” American Sociological Review, III (October, 1938), 672-82. 
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tion. What culture patterns actually exist and to what extent are 
they functionally integrated? If our general theory is valid, there 
should be a diminution of personal and societal conflict when there is 
a diminution of confusion and contradiction in a given culture. A 
well-integrated culture would have a minimum of such behavior no 
matter what its principle or principles of integration might be. It 
is conceivable that a society might have a high degree of what Soro- 
kin calls “logico-meaningful” integration with either a supernatural- 
istic, otherworldly orientation, or its logical opposite.‘ In either case, 
we would expect a minimum of personal and societal conflict and 
disorganization. 

There are many generalizations pertaining to our culture on which 
most competent students would agree substantially. All culture pat- 
terns in any society either are waxing, waning, or are in relative 
equilibrium. Appropriate quantitative research over a sufficient 
length of time could determine rather accurately the rate, intensity, 
and direction of change in these societal variables. Most of the fol- 
lowing twenty-five generalizations can be tested to some extent by 
existing data, and data on the others could be obtained rather easily. 
It is not necessary for my purpose that these generalizations should 
be valid, but it should be noted that they all are capable of objective 
test by any competent investigator. The list is not exhaustive nor 
do the theorems necessarily refer to the “most significant”’ aspects of 
our culture. They are presented merely as a somewhat concrete 
basis for the subsequent analysis. 

Culture in the United States today is characterized (partially) by 
the following propositions: 

1. Technological mediation of wants and needs—increasing 


2. Use of instrumental communication devices—increasing 
3. Rapid transportation— increasing 


*P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937), Vol. I, chaps. 
i and ii; Vol. II, chaps. xv and xvi. I am very suspicious of such theoretical logical 
antitheses as ideational sensate, sacred-secular, status-contract, bourgeois-proletarian, 
military-industrial, primary-secondary, gemeinschaftlich-gesellschaftlich, and all the 
rest, with their explicit or implicit Hegelian synthesizing third term. These polaric 
duads (or triads with a middle term) are too simple, too logically loose, often norma- 
tive, unilinear or cyclical, and usually so all inclusive and ill defined that it is difficult 
to test them empirically. The concept of integration expounded by Sorokin and others 
seems sound to me, though I would look for functionally consistent principles of inte- 
gration capable of empirical testing rather than for a or the principle of integration 
which depends ‘or its plausibility mainly upon clever verbal dialectics. 
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4. Inequality in distribution of wealth and income—increasing (?) 
5. Private property operated for maximum private profit—decreasing (?) 
6. Governmental regulation and control of goods and services—increasing 
7. Religious organization based on supernaturalistic sanctions—decreasing 
8. Physical mobility of persons—increasing 
g. Vertical mobility (change of status)—decreasing 

10. Patriarchal monogamic family pattern—decreasing 

11. Universal, free (?), public education—stable; higher education—increasing 

12. Representative government by universal suffrage—stable (in United States, 

at least—we hope) 

13. Widespread membership in fraternal orders—decreasing 

14. Widespread membership in clubs and labor unions—increasing 

15. Free speech, press, opinion, assembly—stable (see No. 12) 

16. Participation and virtuosity in recreation and fine arts—increasing 

17. Economic class consciousness and conflict—increasing 

18. Wasteful exploitation of natural resources—decreasing (?) 

19. Urbanization—increasing 

20. Widespread crime and repressive punitive penology—stable 

21. Control of sickness and death—increasing 

22. Subordinate status of women and Negroes—decreasing 

23. Services to children—increasing 

24. Private charity and philanthropy—decreasing; public—increasing 

25. Military organization—increasing 

This too brief cross-sectional picture of our culture is a grievous 
oversimplification. Each generalization could be broken down into 
many relevant propositions to describe types of social behavior 
which are increasing, decreasing, or relatively stable. This probably 
would have to be done before sound answers could be given to the 
questions: ‘‘What are the fundamental principles of integration?” 
“What are the significant functional contradictions?” ‘Which trends 
are integrative and which, disintegrative?’”’ and perhaps, most im- 
portant, “Can we scientifically control these trends to facilitate a 
general functional integration?” 

Probably one of the most inclusive and widely ramifying princi- 
ples of integration in our culture is the dominance of natural science 
with its derivative, machine technology. Back of this is the still 
more general desire for a long life of maximum physiological and 
mental-emotional efficiency according to the norms of our ill-defined 
democratic ideology. This is a normative formulation, to be sure, 
but it is widespread and coercive and may be used as a principle for 
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determining the functional consistency or inconsistency of culture 
elements with each other. It is unnecessary, however, to postulate 
an all-inclusive principle of integration as a prerequisite for the de- 
termination of contradictory elements in a culture. The mere ex- 
istence of actually functioning contradictions can be objectively de- 
termined and furnishes the needed theoretical explanation for vari- 
ous forms of personal and societal disorganization. It is necessary to 
have some postulated principles of integration such as those tenta- 
tively proposed above before we logically can choose one of the de- 
fined contradictory elements as facilitating or obstructing cultural 
integration. Any policy of therapy and prevention implicitly or ex- 
plicitly must assume some principles of integration or fundamental 
values. It is not necessary that the postulates shall be valid in any 
other sense than “generally accepted.” They have this in common 
with any set of postulates which may be constructed for any pur- 
pose whatever.’ 

We may conclude, then, that any culture element which contra- 
dicts the methodology and verified findings of natural science is dis- 
integrative in our culture. Thus, all culture elements based upon 
mystical, magical, occult, supernaturalistic, nonsensory data; all 
fantasy, wishful, dereistic, escapist thought and action; all economi- 
cally wasteful and exploitive; all politically inefficient and undemo- 
cratic; all recreationally harmful-to-health; all artistically destruc- 
tive to reason; and all personality thwarting and distorting elements 
in our culture, are contradictory to the foregoing postulated prin- 
ciples of integration. On the basis of this postulation, the contradic- 
tions listed in “Our Schizoid Culture” can be assigned logically to 
their proper categories as functionally integrative or disintegrative. 
We thus have at hand a rationally plausible general rule for moral 
judgments in our particular culture. 

This general theory is applicable to all types of “antisocial” be- 
havior. We have shown how the concept of cultural contradiction 
may be derived logically from a general theory of cultural integra- 


Raymond V. Bowers, “Conceptual Integration and Sociological Research,” 
American Sociological Review, III (June, 1938), 307-19; see also C. L. Hull, “The 
Conflicting Psychologies of Learning—a Way Out,” Psychological Review, XLII 
(November, 1935), 491-516. 
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tion. An individual criminal is a product of cultural contradiction. 
He is a product of conditioning by conflicting and divisive societal 
elements. To prevent criminality, we must diminish the contradic- 
tory culture patterns. To “cure” a criminal, we must recondition 
him, build up new habits of acting and thinking which are in har- 
mony with the integrative elements of culture. The more integrated 
the culture is, the easier and more successful our therapy will be. 
Our culture is poorly integrated; therefore, the prognosis for both 
crime prevention and “cure”’ is unfavorable. The present failure in 
both phases of criminology is a logical deduction from our general 
theory and therefore tends to verify it. If the theory is correct, we 
need not look for great success either in prevention or in “‘cure,”’ or 
even in the field of apprehension and conviction, until our culture 
becomes more functionally integrated. The same reasoning applies 
to all other types of personal and societal conflict and maladjust- 
ment. 

What are the general causes of this widespread lack of functional 
integration? Space prevents more than a sketchy account. The ad- 
rairable report of Henry W. Anderson cited below emphasizes the 
idea that the cultural confusion in America is largely historical and 
legalistic. He points out that the colonies were established during 
the transition from the breakdown of the feudal system, with its 
system of duties and obligations, to the system of crown limitations 
and individual rights which culminated in the revolutions of 1649 
and 1688. This period was lawless and anarchic even to a greater 
extent than the pioneer period in America, or the era of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization since 1865. This conflict of rights versus duties 
has produced much of the political, legal, and economic confusion in 
our culture. The theory of inalienable natural rights, never clearly 
defined, has bred fear and repression and the consequent folk-feeling 
that ‘“‘there ought to be a law,” even though the doctrine of rights 
inevitably produces widespread disrespect for law. Added to this is 
the fear of authority expressed in all the postrevolutionary state con- 
stitutions and the conflict of states’ rights with the federal Constitu- 
tion. Anderson thinks this latter conflict was settled by the Civil 
War, but developments since 1933 raise much doubt. 

After noticing the widespread economic exploitation of human 
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and natural resources and the societal psychosis of fear resulting 
from these confused political and legal principles, Anderson con- 
cludes: 


Human experience demonstrates that they who are subject to fear may not know 
freedom, for fear is the mother of repression and repression is the breeding ground 
of lawlessness and crime. .... At every point there is an overemphasis of the 
negative concept of individual or local rights, and a corresponding disregard 
of the affirmative social principle of duties; a reliance upon restrictive and 
prohibitive laws instead of the development of that confidence and selfcontrol 
which are the bases of any system of free popular government; the existence 
of rigid constitutional and legal limitations upon every phase of social action 
with corresponding restraints upon the necessary readjustments to the rapid 
changes in social and economic life; the tendency to substitute fear for faith, 
of legal repression for reasonable social freedom.® 

Many other aspects of Colonial culture than the political and legal 
were turbulent, inconsistent, and antagonistic. Many conflicting re- 
ligious faiths sought the right to worship God according to conscience 
(and to deny that right to all others): Quakers, Puritans, Anglicans, 
Baptists and Anabaptists, French Huguenots, Catholics. The 
Dutch, Swedes, French, Spanish, English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Ger- 
mans, and Scotch-Irish all came from different cultural backgrounds. 
Their settlements were isolated and developed local cultures differ- 
ent from those in the Old World. To these elements we must add the 
indentured servants, Cavaliers, ne’er-do-wells, actual fugitives from 
justice, adventurers, and Negro slaves. Thus, by 1776, America was 
full of cultural inconsistencies and contradictions, overt and latent 
societal conflicts. The original antagonistic elements had become 
only partially integrated in widely separated culture areas; classes, 
cliques, factions—economic, religious, and political—were numerous 
and well developed. 

By 1820 the slave-cotton culture of the South and the manufac- 
turing, maritime, individual-farm culture of the North had attained 
a semblance of self-conscious unity. However, these areas were 
really far from integrated. The South was split between great plan- 
tation owners with radically different political, religious, and nation- 
al backgrounds; tidewater Virginians, delta Louisianians, and Span- 


6 Henry W. Anderson, “Separate Report,” Report of National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement (Washington, D.C., 1931), I, xlii. 
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ish Texans had little in common; there were slaves, poor whites, 
mountain-folk and borderstate settlers. In the North (after 1840) 
there were sharp divisions on slavery, strong anti-Catholic, anti- 
Masonic, anti-immigration parties (especially anti-Irish and anti- 
German), strong tariff and public works (roads and canals, mainly) 
advocates and opponents, a tremendous ferment of communistic and 
religious sectarianism, and rising capital-laborer discontent. From 
both North and South hordes of pioneers were sweeping westward 
uprooting old customs and traditions, confused by the problems of 
establishing a new life in a new land already occupied by a proud 
people with an ancient, fairly well integrated culture. Up to 1865, 
then, little or no cultural integration had been achieved. The unity 
of both North and South during the war was less than we usually 
assume; in any case, it was extremely transitory. 

After the war, conditions changed still more rapidly and accentu- 
ated rather than diminished the cultural confusion. The pioneers 
went west until by 1890 the free land was gone and the Indian con- 
quered; Swedes, Danes, more Irish and Germans, and even Chinese, 
came by the millions to build railroads, cut the forests, and develop 
the mineral resources. Agriculture robbed the soil to feed Europe in 
return for capital to develop (destroy?) the natural resources; great 
industrial centers began to uproot and transform, if not to destroy, 
the old partially integrated ways of life; labor and agrarian move- 
ments flourished; lawlessness, graft, corruption, and the old primary- 
group virtues of the pioneer farmer were changed to the vices of the 
unassimilated city populations with their secondary-group contacts, 
anonymity, economic insecurity, and consequent confusion of life. 
After 1890 the “new” immigration—Russian Jews, Italians, Poles, 
southeastern Europeans—added to the confusion not only because 
they were more alien culturally and biologically but because they 
were often rural people plunged into the confusion of the then more 
than now confused and corrupt great cities. It is still culturally dis- 
turbing for an American farm boy to go to a great city; it is almost 
inconceivably so for a rural family from Rumania, with a different 
religion, language, and ancient tradition. After the World War this 
pattern was repeated when millions of Negroes, hillbillies and Mexi- 
cans came into northern cities. 
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Cutting across all these disturbing factors are others perhaps still 
more productive of cultural contradiction and confusion because they 
operated, and still do, upon the entire population, native and foreign, 
old and young, male and female. They tend to destroy whatever in- 
tegration our culture might have attained which would have made 
possible a more efficient and less tragic assimilation of the foreign 
and domestic migration already referred to. 

Perhaps first is the machine, necessitating a change from handi- 
craft, with its slow, folk techniques, long hours, small production, 
thrift, frugality, individual effort, variety and seasonality of work, 
barter, trade in the strict sense, small local businesses under the per- 
sonal direction of the owners, closeness to the soil and dependence 
upon it (a scarcity economy), to a swift, automatic, continuous- 
process machine production, atomized division of labor, credit econ- 
omy and enormous aggregations of capital in nation-wide and inter- 
national units, leisure, monotony of work, speed, extravagance, ab- 
sentee ownership, the market and price system (an economy of po- 
tential abundance). A whole new set of folkways and mores had to 
be evolved almost overnight—new skills, new ideals, new philoso- 
phies of life. We still have not completed this transition from the 
horse-and-plow, hand-tool age to the power-machine age. Since 
1915 we have had thrust upon us the mass use of the automobile, 
airplane, radio, cinema, and electricity in the home, bringing with 
them problems of cultural integration far more serious than the as- 
similation of a million southeastern Europeans. The machine must 
be reckoned with in every phase of cultural readjustment. It changes 
our manners and morals, our ideas of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. It makes men; it not only changes, it creates human na- 
ture. The confusion it has introduced into our culture is directly and 
indirectly responsible for a large part of the crime and other forms of 
personal and societal disorganization. 

Another factor of importance, largely due to machines and educa- 
tion, is the changing status of women. This has been going on for a 
long time in Western European culture but in no country has it gone 
so far and fast as here, and it is going on at an increasing rate. If 
our theory is correct, sociopathological behavior will increase among 
women. We have already experienced the disrupting influence of 
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nonmarriage, late marriage, birth control, “free love,’’ sex license, 
perversions, and divorce. While these phenomena are not due en- 
tirely to the “emancipation of women,” they are phases of it. 
Changes in the sex control taboos, the probable growth of homosex- 
uality and perversions, newer methods of rearing children, sex edu- 
cation, sexual hygiene, and the art of love produce enormous ten- 
sions and contentions in our culture. 

Another source of contradiction is the radical religious revolution. 
The Reformation caused considerable cultural conflict, but it repre- 
sented no fundamental change in the Christian ideology. It merely 
substituted the Bible for the pope as the symbol of authority and 
thus produced religious anarchy among the Protestants and greater 
solidarity among the Catholics. Since about 1850, however, the 
question has become increasingly not the authority of pope or Bible, 
not this or that creed, but the survival of any supernatural sanctions 
whatever. Not many self-styled Christians these days are concerned 
much about Hellfire, Angels, Miracles, Immaculate Conception, 
Original Sin, Redemption, Transubstantiation, Election, or any of 
the historically important controversies. The present questions are 
whether science or supernaturalism shall prevail; not whether the 
church shall serve God or Mammon, but whether it will support the 
classes or the masses; whether it will promote this-worldly values 
based on scientific knowledge; whether it will preach the social gos- 
pel; whether it can survive at all. This radical shift in thought leaves 
increasing millions sadly confused and produces personal and soci- 
etal disorganization in all walks of life. It is not a question of which 
view is metaphysically correct; the trend in all Christian religions 
is clearly toward secularization, and the transition is essentially dis- 
organizing. 

One final factor is the trend toward socialization and democrati- 
zation of the economic order. The contradictions here are numerous 
and apparent: private versus public business, planning, conserva- 
tion, labor unions, employers’ organizations, social legislation, 
mighty legal battles, private police, labor espionage, strike-breaking 
organizations, class consciousness, etc. There is probably more in- 
tense cultural conflict, contradiction, and confusion in this area than 
in any other. Most personal and societal conflicts have an economic 
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aspect, and most of them have (at least partially) an economic 
etiology. 

One might go on: race prejudice, old versus young, ignorant ver- 
sus educated, “highbrow” versus “popular” art, “worth-while” 
versus pleasurabie recreation, city versus country, doctors versus 
public medicine, progressive and private versus public and conven- 
tional education, men versus women in a thousand ways, 100 per 
cent Americans versus “aliens” and the rest of us, pacifists versus 
militarists; cults, fads, cliques, factions, honest and intelligent dif- 
ferences of opinion—these, and hundreds like them, indicate the 
amount and intensity of our cultural contradictions. The wonder is 
not that we have so much personal and societal disorganization but 
that we have so little. 

But a completely integrated culture is both impossible and unde- 
sirable. Change is a fundamental characteristic of all natural phe- 
nomena. Marked changes in culture will always produce a certain 
amount of personal and societal disorganization. The sane ideal is 
rationally directed change which will reduce societal friction, ten- 
sion, and confusion to a minimum and thus prevent the destructive 
revolutionary upheavals with which history is replete. This implies 
scientific societal planning and control, the possibility of which we 
are just beginning to be conscious.’ Societal changes which produce 
greater functional coherence, consistency, and integration in our 
culture will diminish personal and societal conflict and disorganiza- 
tion. Correspondingly, until our culture becomes more completely 
integrated, all our efforts at rational social control will be largely 
futile, if not actually more confusing. Unless and until we can 
solve the problems of cultural integration scientifically, we shall 
have to continue to proceed by blundering common sense, hoping 
that Sumner’s “strain toward consistency” is a reality and will be 
powerful enough to keep our culture from falling to pieces. 


UNIVERSITY 


7See F. S. Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions (New York, 1935), and 
C. M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (New York, 1931). 
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PROPINQUITY OF RESIDENCE BEFORE MARRIAGE 
MAURICE R. DAVIE AND RUBY JO REEVES 


ABSTRACT 

A tabulation of all marriage licenses issued in New Haven in 1931 according to the 
distance, measured in blocks, between the residences of the applicants reveals a high 
degree of propinquity. A comparison of these findings with those of Bossard in a 
similar study in Philadelphia the same year discloses a higher degree of propinquity in 
the shorter distance ranges in the latter city, but an almost identical pattern in the two 
cities when larger units of comparison are used. A further tabulation of the New 
Haven data according to natural areas suggests that the main explanation of residential 
propinquity as a factor in marriage selection is to be found in the ecological fact of 
segregation. 

Does propinquity of residence before marriage have any influ- 
ence upon the selection of marriage mates? Is a man more likely 
to marry a woman who resides near to him than one who lives on 
the other side of town? So far as we know, Professor James H. S. 
Bossard' of the University of Pennsylvania is the only other person 
to have reported on this question. In his study, a total of 5,000 
consecutive marriage licenses (covering the first five months of 1931), 
in which one or both applicants were residents of Philadelphia, were 
tabulated for distances, in terms of city blocks, between the resi- 
dences of the couples applying for licenses to wed, in order to de- 
termine to what degree propinquity of residence was a selective 
factor in marriage. The following study consists, first, in an attempt 
to test Bossard’s conclusions by making a comparable investigation 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and, second, to relate these marriage 
data to ecological factors.? 

The New Haven study included all marriage licenses issued in 
the year 1931, a total of 935 cases (population of New Haven in 
1930, 162,655). A careful check was made to insure obtaining the 
last premarital address of all persons involved. The addresses were 
plotted on a large block map of the city, and the number of blocks 

* “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,”’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XX XVIII (September, 1932), 219-24. 

? Part of this paper is based on a Master’s thesis (by Reeves) entitled ‘‘Marriage 
Folkways as Revealed by a Study of Marriage Licenses in New Haven’’ (1936), de- 


posited in the Yale University Library, and part on an ecological study of New Haven 
(by Davie) made at the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
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intervening between the two residences involved were counted. A 
block was defined as the smallest area circumscribed by three or more 
intersecting streets. Thus, persons residing within this area were 
considered as living within the same block, while to pass from one 
block to another necessarily involved the crossing of an intersecting 
street. The most direct walking route was used in counting the 
number of blocks between the two addresses. 


COMPARISON OF PROPINQUITY OF PREMARITAL ADDRESSES 
IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA 

The preliminary and general statement may be made that the pre- 
marital addresses of marrying couples in both cities in 1931 showed 
a definite tendency to concentrate in the shorter distance ranges. 

Table 1 contains a tabulation of the number of blocks separating 
the premarital residences (following Bossard’s distance-range 
scheme) of couples marrying in both cities. 

Analysis of this table indicates a generally similar distribution in 
the two cities, with a large proportion of marriages between persons 
living very near to each other. Although slight, the following main 
points of variance appear: 

1. The proportion of couples whose premarital addresses were 
less than three blocks apart was greater for Philadelphia than for 
New Haven. Especially marked in the former city was the fre- 
quency of couples who lived at the same address before marriage 
(12.64 per cent as contrasted with 6.42 per cent)—the only striking 
difference disclosed. 

2. Applicants who resided in the ranges from three to twenty 
blocks apart were proportionately more numerous in New Haven 
than in Philadelphia. 

3. The proportion of spouses who resided more than twenty blocks 
apart was higher in Philadelphia than in New Haven. 

4. Proportionately more of the applicants in New Haven than in 
Philadelphia consisted of couples in which one of the parties lived 
outside the city. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of premarital addresses, cumula- 
tively, both by totals and by percentages. 

It is quite remarkable that in each city 51 per cent of all the cases 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE 
MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA, 1931 
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NuMBER OF CASES Per CENT 
NuMBER OF BLocks APART 
Philadelphia} New Haven | Philadelphia} New Haven 
Same address........... : as 632 60 12.64 6.42 
Same block but not same address... . 227 28 4.54 3.00 
One to two blocks............ 304 44 6.08 4.70 
Two to three blocks.......... 210 30 4.20 3.20 
Three to four blocks........ 155 33 3.10 3.52 
Four to five blocks... . I5I 28 3.02 3.00 
Five to six blocks........ 119 25 2.38 2.67 
Six to seven blocks... . gI 30 1.82 3.20 
Seven to eight blocks... 80 28 1.60 3.00 
Eight to nine blocks 68 18 1.36 1.93 
Nine to ten blocks......... 79 18 1.58 1.93 
Ten to fifteen blocks............... 284 71 5.68 7.59 
Fifteen to twenty blocks. .. 197 67 3.94 7.17 
More than twenty blocks. . 1,513 265 30.26 28.34 
One in city, one out............. 890 190 17.80 20.33 
5,000 935 100.00 100.00 
TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY, OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND 
PHILADELPHIA, 1931 
NUMBER OF CASES Per CENT 


NUMBER OF BLocKS APART 
Philadelphia} New Haven | Philadelphia} New Haven 
Within: 
8590 88 17.18 9.42 
Two blocks or less. . . 1,163 132 23.26 14.12 
Three blocks or less. . 1,373 162 27.46 17.32 
Four blocks or less... . . 1,528 195 30.56 20.84 
Five blocks or less. . . 1,679 223 33.58 23.84 
Six blocks or less. ..... 1,798 248 35.96 26.51 
Seven blocks or less. . . . 1,889 278 37.78 29.71 
Eight blocks or less... ... 1,968 306 39.38 32.71 
Nine blocks or less... . 2,037 324 40.74 34.64 
Ten blocks or less... .... 2,116 342 42.32 36.57 
Fifteen blocks or less............. 2,400 413 48.00 44.16 
Twenty blocks or less... .. 2,507 480 51.94 53.33 
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fall within the twenty-block radius. This phenomenon appears even 
more striking in the tabulation in Table 3, where cases in which one 
applicant was not a resident of the city are omitted. 

Although proportionately more of the premarital addresses of 
Philadelphians than of New Haveners are located close together, 
an almost identical pattern emerges in the two cities when twenty 
blocks or more intervene between the two addresses. 

In his report, preliminary to a series of similar studies, Bossard 
did not carry his analysis any further than the statistical tabulation 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE 
MARRIAGE IN NEW HAVEN AND PHILADELPHIA, 1931 


NUMBER OF CASES Per CENT 
NuMBER OF BLocKs APART 
Philadelphia} New Haven | Philadelphia} New Haven 
' Within twenty blocks.............. 2,507 480 63.19 64.43 
Over twenty blocks................ 1,513 265 36.81 35-57 


of premarital addresses of spouses. He did, however, pose the ques- 
tion: To what extent is propinquity of residence, especially in terms 
of one or two city blocks, an index, even if somewhat roughly, of 
cultural similarities in the backgrounds of the contracting parties? 
An examination of the New Haven cases according to information 
available on the marriage licenses discloses in the case of closely 
propinquitous marriages (premarital residence within five blocks) a 
clustering of atypical instances where the groom is younger than 
the bride; where the groom is either very young (under twenty-five 
years) or very old (over forty years); where both parties are mar- 
riage repeaters; still more where the bride was divorced or widowed 
and the groom single; and where the ceremony was civil rather than 
religious (especially in the case of applicants residing at the same 
address). Similarity in race and nationality of couples seems to 
account for an even higher degree of residential propinquity before 
marriage. Closely propinquitous premarital addresses are especially 
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marked in the case of Negroes, Jews, and Italians. The general 
tendency for like to marry like suggests that segregation or the ex- 
istence of culture areas within the city may be the basic explanation 
of residential propinquity and marriage. 


MARRIAGE SELECTION AND ECOLOGICAL AREAS 
IN NEW HAVEN 

To test this hypothesis the data on residence before marriage 
were tabulated according to the ecological units or natural areas 
into which the city of New Haven had been divided. The method by 
which these areas were derived and a description of their predomi- 
nant traits have been reported elsewhere.* Twenty-two residential 
areas have been distinguished. 

Table 4, a two-way table, shows the distribution of marriages 
according to premarital residence within the various areas for 597 
couples or 1,194 individuals. This is a smaller number of cases than 
that noted above. The original 935 cases of couples married in New 
Haven in 1931 were reduced by the elimination of 325 instances 
where one of the contracting parties either was not a resident of the 
city or resided in Greater New Haven but not within the city limits 
(the ecological study did not go beyond the political boundaries), 
and by the omission of 13 cases where either bride or groom was 
residing in a given area solel, because employed there as a servant. 

The relationship between ecological residence and marriage selec- 
tion may be observed more readily by classifying the twenty-two 
areas into three major groups as follows (‘‘predominant”’ is taken to 
mean more than one-half): 


A. Predominantly foreign-born; Catholic; laborers and artisans—low income: 
Areas III, IV, V, VI, XII, XIII 
B. Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed religion; laborers, artisans, office 
workers, dealers, and proprietors—low to median income—which may be 
subdivided as follows: 
i) Predominantly mixed nativity; Catholic; laborers, artisans, and office 
workers—low income: Areas VII, IX, X, XI, XIX, XXII 
ii) Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed religion; artisans, office workers, 
dealers, and proprietors—median income: Areas II, XV, XVI, XVIII, 
XXI 
3 M. R. Davie, “The Pattern of Urban Growth,” Studies in the Science of Society, 
ed. G. P. Murdock (1937), pp. 133-61. 
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iii) Predominantly mixed nativity; Protestant; artisans, office workers, 
dealers, and proprietors—median income: Areas VIII, XIV, XX 
C. Predominantly native American; Protestant; professionals, business execu- 

tives, office workers—high income: Areas I, XVII 

One of the most interesting situations disclosed by this analysis 
is that in 43.4 per cent of the cases the marriage-contracting parties 
lived in the same area. This is especially significant in view of the 
small size of most of the areas. They range in maximum distance 
from four to thirty-two blocks (only two areas show a maximum 
distance range of twenty or more blocks), and they average about 
eleven blocks. If to these cases are added those of individuals 
marrying within like areas (30.2 per cent), then nearly three-quarters 
(73.6 per cent) of all persons marrying within the city chose mates 
residing in the same type of neighborhood. Practically no inter- 
marriage (3.9 per cent) occurred between areas far removed in social, 
economic, and cultural traits. 

Analysis of all the marriage licenses issued in New Haven in 1931 
has shown, as have similar studies elsewhere, that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases marriage is an in-group affair, that is, the two con- 
tracting parties tend to be of the same race, nationality, religion, 
and socioeconomic status. Urban ecological studies have disclosed 
that the population tends to be segregated spatially according to the 
same traits. Thus the coincidence of these two tendencies goes far 
to explain the factor of residential propinquity in marriage selection. 
The latter, however, may per se be an important part of the story, 
as Bossard suggests,‘ since the largest group selected mates from 
near at hand—in the same small area—rather than from similar 
areas farther removed. This situation further emphasizes the degree 
of isolation or segregation of urban culture areas. A case study of 
the marrying individuals should bring out the specific factors of 
propinquity, e.g., how they happened to meet—in the school, church, 
or other institution serving their area; through family acquaintance 
or other situations—and the effect of frequent and convenient meet- 
ing made possible by proximity of residence. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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4Op. cit., p. 222. 
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THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS 
AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 
IN UTAH COUNTY,’ UTAH 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


ABSTRACT 


The phenomenon of child spacing, as one aspect of human fertility, is here dealt 
with in a preliminary way, with the hope that more complete studies of the subject 
will eventually appear. By analyses of 1,670 marriage cases, from selected years in 
Utah County, Utah, the average time-interval between marriage and a first birth was 
found to be increasing; and disproportionately short time-intervals were found to be 
associated with young age at marriage; homogeneity in residence and age; occupations 
of farming, unskilled labor, and semiskilled labor; low economic status as indicated by 
relief work; and residence in rural areas. 


The spacing of births in relation to each other and to the date of par- 
ents’ marriage is probably just as significant in the total picture of human 
fertility as is the frequency of births. Yet, child spacing has been very 
much neglected in sociological literature.2 The present paper being a 
study of the time-interval between marriage and the first child, attempts 
to contribute something to this field of sociology by exploring a small 
area of data on the subject of child spacing. 

The Utah County marriage and birth records for twelve selected years 
were used as source materials. The marriage records were explored first, 
and data were recorded for 2,725 couples married in the county during 
the years selected’. These were then checked with the county birth rec- 

* Utah County, with an area of 2,034 square miles, is located a little north of the 
center of the state and just south of Salt Lake County. In 1930 it had a population of 
49,021, about three-fifths of which was distributed among six small cities and the 


remainder in rural areas. Census records show the composition of the county popula- 
tion to be roughly the same as that for the state as a whole. 


2 The writer knows of no article in American literature dealing exclusively with this 
subject. Edgar Sydenstricker has included brief treatment of child spacing in his 
article, ‘‘A Study of the Fertility of Native White Women in a Rural Area of Western 
New York,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly Bulletin, January, 1932, pp. 17-32. 
His results, in so far as the study parallels this one, are essentially the same as those 
of this paper. He did find a somewhat longer time-interval between marriage and the 
first birth than did the writer, but then techniques were different as were also the 
localities studied. 

3 The years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1913, 1914, I9I5, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1929, 1930, and 
1931 were selected as samples of the period from 1905 to the present. 

4 Cases were excluded in which the wife was over forty-four years of age or the 
husband was residing outside of Utah County at the time of marriage. This was because 
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ords and data secured for all cases in which a first child was born to the 
couple within four years from the date of marriage,’ providing, however, 
that this first child was not both premature and stillborn.® Of the total 
number, 1,670 cases were found which met these specifications, and the 
present study is based entirely upon them.’ The length of each time-inter- 
val between the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child was 
then calculated from the data at hand, and these intervals were finally 
analyzed for the generalizations which follow. 


VARIATIONS AND TRENDS IN THE TIME-INTERVAL 


When the 1,670 time-intervals are distributed into four groups of time- 
magnitude, each group being one year (365 days) longer than the group 
which preceded it, they present a picture such as is given in Table 1. It 
will be observed that over half of all first births, 57.8 per cent to be exact, 
occurred to parents before they reached their first wedding anniversary, 
and the great majority of remaining first births occurred during the second 
year of marriage. This makes it apparent that most first births occurred 
to parents in the early years of their marriage. 

But the foregoing general conclusion is a little too broad for all pur- 
poses. While it is true that most first births did occur in the early years 
of marriage, it is not true that they occurred in the early months of 
marriage. Table 2 is designed to break the distribution down into 28- 
day intervals and in this way discover the modal month for first births. 


of the low probability of a woman over forty-four years of age giving birth to a child 
and of a man who resided out of the county being the father of a child born in the 
county. 


5 Birth records were searched for only four years from the date of marriage. It was 
estimated that about 98 per cent of all first births took place within that time. 


6 A birth which was both premature and stillborn was considered unrepresentative 
for use here. Mature stillbirths were included, but obviously, since they were mature, 
the stillbirth condition would make no difference to the length of the time-interval 
under consideration. Premature live births were also included. In the early years 
under investigation, the records were so incomplete regarding this matter that it was 
impossible to make an accurate exclusion, and they were retained for this reason. 
However, a supplementary study of the years 1929, 1930, and 1931, indicated that 
about 4 per cent of the births in the county were premature. The inclusion of these has 
the effect of shortening the time-interval under consideration, but only to a very slight 
extent. 

7 Of the 1,055 cases for which a birth was not found, the author estimates that 20 
were disqualified as premature stillbirths, 60 had the first child born after the four- 
year period, 475 were childless marriages, and 500 moved out of the county after mar- 
riage and had their first child born elsewhere. 
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It will be noted that the greatest frequency falls between 280 and 307 
days from marriage. This would lead to the conclusion that, in all cases 
studied here, most first children were born to their parents during about 
the eleventh 28-day month, or the tenth calendar month, from the date 
of marriage. 

Table 3 presents median and mean time-intervals between the mar- 
riage of parents and the birth of their first child for each year studied, 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS 
AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(1,670 Cases Classified by Intervals of One Year) 


Intervals (in Days) 1905-7 1913-15 | 1921-23 1929-31 | Total 
Numbers 
O- 264....... 228 258 228 252 966 
123 102 134 168 527 
730-1 ,004...... 26 18 20 48 II2 
.... II 6 13 35 65 
388 384 395 503 1,670 
Per Cent 
58.8 67.1 50.0 57.8 
790...... at. 9 26.6 33-9 33-4 
730-1 ,004....... 6.7 4.7 5.1 9.5 6.7 
1,095-1,459....;.. 2.8 1.6 3.3 7.0 3.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


for each group of years, and for the total of all years. It will be observed 
that the mean time-interval for all years investigated is 412.6 days and 
the median is 354.4 days. When these are compared with the modal time- 
interval of 280 to 307 days, it can be seen that the distribution is asym- 
metrical, with the skew lying in the direction of the shorter intervals. In 
other words, the percentage of first births increases rather rapidly from 
marriage until about the end of the eleventh 28-day month after marriage 
and decreases relatively slowly from there on. 

Trends in the time-interval under consideration may also be observed 
from Tables 1, 2, and 3. From every table it will be noticed that the time- 
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interval experienced a general increase from the period 1905-7 to the 
period 1929-31. Minor fluctuations took place, but the general trend was 
in the direction just indicated. The greatest exception to this is the trend 
from the period 1905-7 to the period 1913-15, which was toward a de- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE 
OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(1,670 Cases Classified by Intervals [Months] of 28 Days) 


Intervals (in Days) 1905-7 1913-15 1921-23 1929-31 Total 
stew ses 1.3 8 8 
8.3 1.8 1.0 1.4 1.9 
ge Seeger 4.1 4-7 3.8 3.0 3.8 
4.1 6.5 5.6 6.3 5.7 
9.8 6.5 10.0 8.7 8.8 
12.1 13.8 12.4 6.1 10.8 
dine 9.5 8.9 II.7 8.7 9.6 
7.0 8.3 3.5 6.8 6.4 
7.5 4.7 5.6 6.8 6.2 
2.8 4-4 4-3 4.4 4.0 
3.9 3-4 4.5 2.8 3.4 
3.9 3.9 5-3 2.8 3-9 
2.8 1.8 2.8 1.0 2.0 

Total percentage un- 
der 21 months.... 83.0 87.2 84.6 72.4 81.2 

Total percentage 21 
months and over. . 17.0 12.8 15.4 27.6 18.8 

Total percentage all 
intervals......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


crease in the time-interval. This exception, however, may be more appar- 
ent than real, because of a probable incompleteness in registration of those 
births which took place soon after marriage. Social stigma combined 
with careless enforcement of registration during the early years of regis- 
tration laws (1905-7), may mean that the average time-intervals for the 
period 1905~7 are shown longer than they should be. If this is the case, 
then the time-interval between the marriage of parents and the birth 
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of their first child has been increasing consistently right from 1905. In 
any event, the general trend has been in that direction. 

This trend toward delaying the conception and birth of children into 
the family following marriage may have a number of different explana- 
tions. But the most logical explanation seems to be the increasing use of 
contraceptive devices among both the married and the unmarried. It is 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGES OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN 
MARRIAGE OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF 
THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(Based on 1,670 Cases) 


Years Median Mean 

Total of years included. . 354.4 412.6 


possible but improbable that sexual abstinence is increasing; it is possible 
but controversial that involuntary sterility is increasing; but it is both 
possible and probable that birth control is increasing and thus lengthening 
the time-interval between the marriage of parents and the birth of their 
first child. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH LONG AND SHORT TIME-INTERVALS 
From data given in the marriage and birth records, it is possible to 
determine which of several factors are associated with long time-intervals 
and which with short time-intervals. When this is done, the causes of 
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delaying or hastening the birth of a first child will at least be suggested. 
Associative factors are not necessarily causative factors, but they may be. 
Association must be discovered before cause can be known. 

Table 4 is designed to show the association of the ages of parents at 
marriage with the length of the time-interval between that marriage and 
the birth of a first child. It will be observed that, with minor variations, 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONS OF THE MEAN AGES OF PARENTS AT MAR- 
RIAGE TO THE LENGTH OF THE TIME-INTERVAL 
BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH 
OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 


(Based on 1,670 Cases) 


Mean AGES 

INTERVALS DISTRIBUTION 
(in Days) FREQUENCY Male Female 
146-291..... 490 22.4 19.7 
292-437.....- 592 23.5 20.6 
438-583..... 203 23.5 20.5 
584-729..... 116 23.2 20.6 
730- 875... 64 23.4 20.8 
876-1,021... 40 23.5 20.8 
I,022-1,167... 23 23.5 21.1 
1,168-1,313... 33 23.1 20.3 
I,314-1,459... 17 23.8 21.8 
1,670 23.1 20.3 


age is correlated positively with the length of the time-interval under 
consideration. This correlation is true with respect to both males and 
females, indicating that in general the younger the couple at marriage 
the shorter was the time-interval between that marriage and the birth 
of a first child. 

Table 5, ina slightly different way, presents analyses of the association 
of several other factors with the time-interval. The following significant 
generalizations may be made upon inspection: (1) Homogeneity between 
husband and wife as to both residence and age is associated with short 
time-intervals, while heterogeneity in these factors is associated with the 
long intervals. This is obvious regarding residence, but, though not so 
obvious, is just as real in regard to age. The group in which the husband 
is older than the wife by less than four years is considered the most homo- 
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genous group. This is because such age differences seem to be the most 
natural from the standpoints of biology, psychology, and sociology. It is 
also the most universal arrangement; in this study over 46 per cent of all 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGES OF THE TIME-INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE 
OF PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD 
(Various Factors Compared as Indicated) 


Classification Mean 
of Factors Time-Interval 
Homogeneity in residence: 
Parents from same locality at marriage......... 410.3* 
From different localities. 420.5 
Homogeneity in age: 
Husband older by less than 4 years............ 408 .8* 
Husband older by 4 years or more............. 415.3 
Occupation: 
Economic status: 
Residence: 


* Asterisks indicate those factors which are associated with disproportionately 
short time-intervals. 


t Comparisons between relief and nonrelief workers are confined to the 503 
couples who were married during the period 1929-31. 


marriages were those in which the husband was older than the wife by 
less than four years. Homogeneity in age (the developmental age at least, 
if not the chronological) is thus seen to be associated with short time- 
intervals. (2) The occupations of farming, unskilled labor, and semi- 
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skilled labor are associated with short time-intervals, while the inore 
skilled and professionalized occupations are associated with long time- 
intervals. (3) Relief work, as an indication of low economic status, is 
associated with short time-intervals, while nonrelief work is associated 
with long time-intervals. (4) Rural residence is associated with short 
time-intervals and urban residence with long time-intervals. It is likely 
that factors other than these are also associated with the time-intervals 
under consideration in this paper, but source materials do not give data 
on them and hence they are not included here. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


For the years selected, Utah County marriage and birth records reveal 
the following general conclusions concerning the time-interval between 
the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child. 

1. Most first children were born to parents in the early years of their 
parents’ marriage, but not in the early months of this marriage. The 
mean time-interval was 412.6 days, the median was 354.4 days, and the 
mode between 280 and 307 days. 

2. The general trend from the period 1905-7 to the period 1920-31 
was toward an increase in the length of the time-interval between the 
marriage of parents and the birth of their first child. This is probably 
due to an increasing use of contraceptives rather than any supposed de- 
crease of sexual intercourse or increase of involuntary sterility. 

3. Factors found to be associated with disproportionately short time- 
intervals between the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child 
are: (a) young age at marriage; (b) homogeneity in residence and age; 
(c) occupations of farming, unskilled labor and semiskilled labor; (d) low 
economic status as indicated by relief work, and (e) residence in rural 
areas. Reverse factors are associated with longer time intervals. 

Statistically, it can be shown only that these factors are associated 
with the time-intervals under consideration. Yet logically it would seem 
that they are causative factors as well. For example, it is logical to assume 
that contraceptives would be used less frequently and less efficiently by 
those who are the poorest and least sophisticated in society. It is inter- 
esting to note that the poor and unsophisticated groups are the very ones 
to be associated with short time-intervals, and short time-intervals are 
the natural result of inadequate or inefficient contraception. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DEPRESSION EFFECTS ON FAMILIES OF 
LABORERS, FARMERS, AND THE BUSINESS CLASS 


A SURVEY OF AN IOWA TOWN 
LAETITIA M. CONARD 


ABSTRACT 


These data collected in 1935 and 1936 indicate that depression conditions affected 
laborers, farmers, and the business class very differently at several points. Laborers 
suffered severe losses in food. Both laborers and business families spent much less than 
previously for clothing, but only the laborers had their activities appreciably curtailed 
from lack of clothing. All classes reduced their expenditures for recreation, but laborers 
and farmers found new activities in community recreation, while business families took 
little part in community recreation but developed to some extent new uses of leisure at 
home. More laborers reported development of conflict in the home than of co-operation; 
increase of co-operation, on the other hand, was noted by 37 per cent of the business 
families and increase of conflict by only 7 per cent; few farmers reported change. Each 
class wanted money to pay debts more than for any other purpose. Hope for the future 
expressed by each class emphasized above everything else education for the children. 
Nearly half of the farmers but a much smaller percentage of laborers and businessmen 
wished for return to business conditions of the late twenties. Hope for a new social 
order of some sort was more often expressed by laborers and businessmen than was a 
desire to return to previous conditions. Three farm families and three families of la- 
borers, but no business family, admitted loss of hope for the future. 


This study has to do with 150 families of an Iowa town and surround- 
ing farms that have had some experience of depression conditions. The 
town is in central Iowa, sixty miles from the capital city. Seventy-six 
per cent of the population is native white of native parentage; 6 per cent 
is foreign-born; 18 per cent is native-born of foreign parentage. The for- 
eign stock represented is mostly German. 

A questionnaire was distributed as far as possible to all complete 
families containing children of school age whose income in depression 
years had been reduced by at least 20 per cent, except those families whose 
loss of income was due to illness and those that were on direct relief or 
work relief. Replies were received from over 60 per cent of the business 
and professional families thus selected and from a considerably larger 
percentage of laborers and neighboring farmers. Most laborers and farm- 
ers replied during personal interviews, while over half of the business and 
professional families filled in the questionnaires by themselves. 

The data were collected in 1935 and 1936 and refer to the years after 
1929. The town shared in the debacle of agriculture after the war, its 
population falling from 5,300 in 1920 to 4,600 in 1925, but rising to 4,900 
in 1930. Information was asked as to curtailment in recreation of differ- 
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ent forms, including the use of the car; as to giving up of education that 
had been planned; as to reduction in medical care, food, clothing, house 
furnishings, upkeep of the house, and subscriptions to magazines and 
newspapers. Gains in recreational activities and adult education were 
included, and also information as to increase or decrease of family co- 
operation and conflict. Data were asked for regarding change in occupa- 
tion, the year of lowest income, increase of debts, and use of reserves. 
To gain a further picture of the attitudes and opinions of those answering, 
questions were asked covering the causes of the depression and the 
remedies, the hopes of the couple when married, their greatest need at 
present, and their hope for the future. 

Table 1 indicates items in which each group experienced loss or gain, 
and the number responding. The decrease of food was serious in the case 
of laborers. Five laborers avoided food shortage by keeping cows; four 
kept chickens. It will be noted that a considerable number of each class 
made reductions in clothing. Several business wives said they bought 
cheaper things; another, ‘““‘We have cut down on amount, but it hasn’t 
hurt any of us.” Only the laborers’ wives spoke of serious handicaps 
from lack of clothing, such as inability of children to attend high-school 
functions and difficulty in keeping the children in school, one of these 
remarking, “I can make over the clothing but I can’t make the shoes.” 
One mother had not gone downtown for six months because she had no 
clothes suitable to wear. 

Following up the subject of farmers’ reading, inquiry revealed that 
farmers take, for the most part, farm papers and other inexpensive peri- 
odicals, while business families, and, to a less degree, laborers, take the 
magazines of the newsstands. The habit of taking periodicals in clubs 
and of lending to one another was more developed in the country. 

From several rural families came suggestions of a growth of com- 
munity spirit among farmers. Here are the remarks of four wives: “We 
have developed our community activities on a simpler plan, and the whole 
family enjoys them together”; “It has made me more sympathetic with 
those in distress’’; “It has opened our eyes and broadened our minds; we 
have learned to understand each other’’; “Country people are more loyal 
to one another during the depression.’’ Town families seemed to think 
of the depression only in terms of individual and family welfare. Some 
business families saw benefits developed by the depression in more health- 
ful living and closer co-operation in the family and in greater care in ex- 
penditures. 

The oft discussed question, ‘““Has the depression resulted in develop- 
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ment of family loyalty and co-operation, or, on the other hand, in growth 
of conflict?” was answered very differently by the three groups,’ as indi- 
cated by Table 2. 

I have attempted to explain in part these differential reactions by 
noting that the overcrowding of laborers’ homes, represented by the 


TABLE 1 
ToraL NuMBER OF FAMILIES* 
ACTIVITIES AND UTILITIES 
Laborers Farmers Businessmen 
53 56 41 

Recreation: 

+27 +22 + 8 

° +9 
Education: 

College or vocational school........... — 3 —4 — 5 

° ° ° 
Health: 

Use of eye specialist.................. — 30 —20 —13 

Food: 


* Number of each group suffering loss (minus sign) or gain (plus sign). 
t Participated in by many wives of laborers. 


smaller quarters they occupy and by the large size of their families, would 
make such privations as curtailment of attendance at moving pictures 
and the loss of the car especially hard to bear. Moreover, it should be 
recalled that they were the only group suffering from food-shortage. 


* Compare these replies with those from relief families (see Social Forces, October, 
1936), twenty-two of which reported more conflict, and twelve, increase of co-operation. 
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Many of the business class spoke of more worry and less rest—conditions 
which make fertile fields for conflict. It seems probable that the fuller 
development of education among the business class, along with the habit 
of maintaining a good front, served them in good stead at such a time. 

Occupational mobility is to some extent an index of the severity of the 
depression for each group. Two businessmen had changed from owner- 
ship of their business to work for others; two had been farmers in the 
early twenties. It is evident that the degree of loss in this group is not 
to be expressed in terms of their mobility. Farmers show greater business 
mortality; ten who were farm-owners became tenants; four owners be- 


TABLE 2 
Processes and Attitudes Developed Laborers Farmers Businessmen 
Family loyalty and co-operation......... 13 7 15 


came laborers; four owners and two tenants moved to town to work as 
cattle-dealers, truckers, and laborers. 

Laborers, since they work for others, show most mobility. Twenty- 
three classified themselves as former skilled workers; nineteen still laid 
claim to that classification. Thirty-five remained in the same kind of 
work as before; sixteen changed to other occupations; two stayed at home 
while their wives took jobs that were not open to men. One man, formerly 
a skilled worker, maintained himself in winter by odd jobs, by getting 
his fuel from the timber, by keeping chickens, by keeping a cow which 
supplied his family with milk, and by selling milk to the neighbors. His 
procedure was in part duplicated by others who kept off relief and the 
W.P.A. One man bought a truck with his bonus money, and with that 
got odd jobs; but the severe cuts made by the family in butter, milk, 
and meat, as well as in clothing, indicated their extreme poverty as com- 
pared with their former life as tenants on the farm. 

If one considers the number in each group who lost insurance as an 
index of the severity of the impact of the depression in each class, it is 
evident that laborers fared the worst. Of the fifty-three interviewed, 
thirty-three lost some insurance, eighteen of these losing all they had put 
in. Three cashed their policies to meet living expenses. Nearly all the 
business and professional men had carried insurance: nineteen out of 
forty-one lost some insurance, three losing all; one borrowed on his policy. 
Few farmers reported carrying insurance. 
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The question, “What would you do with a 20 per cent increase in 
income?” served to check the answers as to reductions suffered in activi- 
ties and possessions and to give a summary view of the deprivations which 
the respondents felt. The results appear in Table 3. 

Striking differences in the desires of the three groups appear when we 
compare the number of business families (ten) wishing for money to ob- 
tain leisure and recreation with the smaller number of farmers (two) and 
laborers (four). Is the greater emphasis placed on leisure and recreation 
by the business class a manifestation of their fuller life, farther removed 


TABLE 3 
NuMBER OF EAcu Group ANSWERING 
Uses For Supposep INCoME INCREASE 
Laborers Farmers Business Class 
49 49 38 
Buy home or home farm................ 3 7 3 
Education of children................... 6 I 6 
Recreation, leisure, and travel........... 4 2 10 


from the elemental needs? Undoubtedly this is in part the explanation. 
It should also be noted that the forms of recreation used by the farmers 
and laborers are simpler and less expensive. They watch or play ball in 
the home town and adjoining centers while members of the business class, 
who in the prosperous days attended football games in the large cities, 
feel the loss of that recreation. It should be recalled also that when 
farmers, laborers, and business people spoke of curtailing attendance at 
moving pictures, several business families added the theater and con- 
certs—forms of entertainment unmentioned by other groups. Men and 
women of the farm envisage leisure in terms of retiring from the farm. 
To be a retired farmer one must first build up one’s capital. It would 
seem that the business family expects its leisure now, while the farm 
family expects it in the future. 

What, in the minds of the parents of these families, were the causes 
of this depression which had affected their families at so many points? 

What remedies did they suggest (see Table 5)? ‘‘What is your hope 
for the future?” was the last question of the schedule. In no respect was 
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there more unanimity among the three groups than in the desire for 
education for the children: checked by thirty-two of the forty-one busi- 
ness and professional families, by thirty-seven of the fifty-three laboring 
families, and by thirty-three of the fifty-six farmers. Respondents vol- 


TABLE 4 


NuMBER oF Group ANSWERING 


Causes ASSIGNED 


Laborers Farmers Business Class 
5° 52 38 
Overexpansion of credit................. 16 27 22 
Increased use of machinery.............. 23 17 14 


Mismanagement by bankers manipulating 
credit, by sellers of stocks, by men going 

Maldistribution of wealth and income 

Women workers 


HR NWN w 
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TABLE 5 
NuMBER oF EAcH Group ANSWERING 
REMEDIES SUGGESTED 
Laborers Farmers Business Class 
45 47 33 
Continue Roosevelt policies. ..... 4 8 ° 
Employers should give jobs and raise wages 13 7 ° 
Better distribution of income............ 6 ) 2 
Government should open the factories... . 2 ° 2 
Government should take over the land... . ° 3 ° 
Government should let us alone.......... ° ° 4 


* Old age pensions were only non pom this time, with payments uncertain. The size of pension ad- 
vocated varied from $25 to $100 per month. 

unteered these explanations of their faith: “It keeps the young busy” 
and “It helps get a good job,” from the business class; from the laborers, 
“It is necessary for a job,” “It makes the laborer’s child equal with the 
others,” and “Education is good in itself.”” Two farmers believed their 
children could farm better with a high-school education. One wife re- 
marked, “You are an underdog without education.” 


a a 

Low price of farm products.............. 

4 
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Education did not mean the same to all. To a majority of the laborers 
graduation at high school was the goal. A few mentioned college or voca- 
tional training. A majority of the farmers were thinking only of high 
school; but advanced education had more supporters among farmers than 
among laborers. While the percentage of farmers emphasizing the hope 
for education for their children was smaller than among laborers, the per- 
centage planning advanced education was larger. That farmers differed 
more widely in their standards of living than did laborers or business 
families was evident not only from their answers regarding education but 
also from several other responses elicited during this survey. 

The hope that their children would have jobs with more pay than their 
fathers had received was expressed by fourteen of the farmers, fifteen of 
the laborers, and three of the business class. About half as many of the 
farmers and laborers and two of the business group wished for jobs with 
shorter hours for their children. One businessman was distinctly opposed 
to the wish for short hours, saying, “Success is won by hard work; I 
worked twelve or fifteen hours a day.” 

Turning from the economic future of the children to their own, laborers 
wished for a steady job; for enough income for the family to live on; 
to keep off relief; for security in old age; and for a return to the business 
conditions of the past. Three had lost hope for the future. Of the fifty-six 
farmers ten pictured their better future in terms of buying a farm; five 
hoped to get out of debt; three, with loss behind and old age ahead, saw 
no hope for the future. None of the business group admitted defeat; 
eleven expressed hope for security in their job or business. Ten business- 
men, with thirteen laborers and twenty-seven farmers, hoped for a return 
to the business conditions of some of the years between 1925 and 1929. 
Eight of the businessmen and one of the farmers stipulated that they did 
not want a boom as in 1929. 

The question, ‘‘Do you hope for a new social order giving security in 
a job and in sickness and old age?”’ elicited answers indicating a decided 
difference of opinion between farmers, on the one hand, and townpeople, 
whether of the business or working class, on the other. Nineteen of the 
forty-one business families expressed hope for a new social order, although 
one saw it far in the future. Sixteen laborers of the fifty-three wished for 
it. Only ten farmers of the fifty-six marked the suggestion with approval; 
three farmers indicated positive disapproval. One of the laborers stipu- 
lated that the new order must follow a plan “wholly American”’ and be 
“free from socialism and communism.” 

A smaller number of respondents (nine of the business group, five of 
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the laborers, and one of the farmers) hoped for a reconstruction of private 
business enterprise. While farmers refused to express their ideas in such 
general terms, they had in mind various economic reforms. One wanted 
a “more radical political program”; one, to abolish monopoly; five, the 
development of producers’ selling co-operatives; two, of processing co- 
operatives; and two, of consumers’ co-operatives. One farm wife expressed 
in general her wish to see competition replaced by co-operation. Eight 
farmers expressed the desire to continue the Roosevelt policies. 

Just what the advocates of a new social order had in mind is not clear, 
especially in the case of four of the business group and one farmer who 
desired both reconstruction of private business enterprise and a new 
social order; or in that of the businessman who would have us attain the 
new social order by returning to the ideals existing at the founding of our 
nation. 

It is suggestive that the number of the business class expressing hope 
for a new social order was nearly twice as great as those who wished to 
return to the conditions of 1925-29; that among laborers the number was 
more nearly equal; and that among farmers those who said they wanted 
a new social order were less than half as many as those who hoped to 
return to the later twenties. The fact that more of the business class than 
of the laboring class mentioned a new social order is likewise of interest. 

One wonders whether it was the influence of the churches, of the col- 
lege, or of an idealism inherited in the community which led a consider- 
able number of business and professional people to picture the future in 
terms of leading away from laissez faire and private business enterprise 
in the direction of community responsibility for public welfare. There 
was no effort on the part of the investigator to select subjects of one or 
another way of thinking. It may be, of course, that the more individualis- 
tic people responded in smaller proportion than the socially minded. 
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ECONOMIC DIFFERENTIALS IN THE PROBABILITY 
OF INSANITY 


A. J. JAFFE AND ETHEL SHANAS 


ABSTRACT 


Data for the city of Chicago were analyzed in an attempt to discover the possible 
relationship between economic status and the prevalence of insanity. A higher incidence 
of insanity was found among the poorer populations than among the richer. Approxi- 
mately the same differentials were found for each sex and nativity or racial group. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate relationships between eco- 
nomic status and the probability of an individual’s becoming insane; that 
is, the probability of an individual’s being admitted to a public or private 
hospital for the insane. Ogburn and Winston found that a 15-year-old 
white person in 1920 (in New York and Massachusetts) had about 1 
chance in 20 of being admitted to a hospital for the insane at some time 
during his life.t As the basic data were the total first admissions (by age 
and sex) for each of the two states, no attempt could be made to compute 
separate probabilities for populations of different economic status. 

As the results of a study of insanity just completed in Chicago,’ data 
are available for computing the probabilities of being admitted to mental 
hospitals, for populations of different economic status. The total number 
of first admissions of Chicagoans to both public and private hospitals for 
the years 1922-34 inclusive, were allocated according to residence in 
eleven “natural areas in terms of housing,” which, in turn, were groupings 
of 120 subcommunity areas. Of these “natural areas,”’ 4 were found to be 
satisfactory for the purposes of this study. These were: 

Area 

3. Single-home and two-flat buildings, equivalent median rental’ under $50 
per month 

4. Single-home and two-flat buildings, equivalent median rental? over $50 
per month 

*W. F. Ogburn and E. Winston, ‘‘The Frequency and Probability of Insanity,’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV, No. 5 (March, 1929), 822-31. 


2 Data from W.P.A. Projects 3352-3564, ‘“The Incidence of Mental Disease, 1922- 
1934,” under the direction of E. W. Burgess and Ethel Shanas (unpublished). The 
authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Beatrice Achtenberg in the super- 
vision of these projects. 


3 “Equivalent median rental’’ includes the value of homes owned, the ratio of value 
to rental being considered as 100 to 1. 
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5. Two-flat buildings and single homes, equivalent median rental’ under $50 
per month 

6. Two-flat buildings and single homes, equivalent median rental} over $50 
per month 


In making this analysis the results of Areas 3 and 5 were combined, and 
the results of Areas 4 and 6. Thus, two white residential areas were ob- 
tained, one of which was economically poorer than the other, as of 1930, 
but which were otherwise comparable. The apartment-house, hotel, and 
rooming-house areas were excluded; hence, “natural” Areas 3—6 represent 
the non-migratory, stationary population elements. 

This factor of the shifting of the population into and out of an area is 
particularly important in this type of problem. Since the data utilized 
are the first admissions for the years 1922-34, areas of relatively high 
mobility would tend to have relatively high rates, if for no other reason 
than that a mobile population makes for a larger total population over a 
given length of time than is found at any given moment during that 
time period. The 1930 population census, which affords the basis for the 
rates computed in this study, was taken as of a given moment of time. 
The length of time covered by the study is 13 years, 1922-34. In comput- 
ing rates using the 1930 population data, errors will be introduced in pro- 
portion to the amount of mobility into and out of various areas.‘ How- 
ever, by selecting areas which are predominantly single-home and two- 
flat buildings, much of the error introduced by a mobile population is 
eliminated. 

In addition to these white population areas, a Negro apartment-house 
area (“natural’’ Area 8) was subdivided into two sections in which the 
equivalent median rentals were under $50 per month and over $50 per 
month. 

WHITE POPULATION 

Table 1 gives the specific rates for males and females separately for 
the two white areas (equivalent median rentals under and over $50 per 
month). Eighteen comparisons between the two economic areas are pos- 

4This point of the mobility of the population in an area affecting the rates of 
commitments in the area is too often overlooked by students. See, e.g., H. W. 
Dunham, ‘‘The Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in Chicago,” American Sociological 
Review, II, No. 4 (August, 1937), 467-79. F. A. Ross, in ‘Ecology and the Statistical 
Method” (American Journal of Sociology, XX XVIII, No. 4 [January, 1933], 507-22), 
emphasized the importance of “‘transiency in the population.” C. C. Peters in his reply 
to Ross, ‘‘Note on a Misconception of Statistical Significance” (American Jourral of 


Sociology, XX XIX, No. 2[September, 1933], 231-36), contested some of the statements 
made by Ross, but made no comments upon the problem of transciency. 
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sible here, there being 9 age groups for each sex. In making these 18 com- 
parisons it can be seen that the poorer area has 17 rates higher than the 
corresponding rates in the richer areas. Hence, it is evident that the 
chances of a poorer person being admitted to a hospital for the insane are 
higher (with one exception) for each age group and each sex. These indi- 
vidual rates for each age and sex can be summarized into rates which 
would show what the chances would be of a person 15 years of age, resid- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF COMMITMENTS TO MENTAL HOSPITALS 
BY MEDIAN RENTAL, AGE, SEX, AND RACE: CHICAGO, 1922-34* 


WHITE NEGRO 
Male Female Male Female 
AGE 

Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental 

Under Over Under Over Under Over Under Over 

$s0 $50 $50 $ 50 $50 $50 $50 $50 
.00028} .00020] .00023] .00016| .00137] .00036] .00084| .0c0029 
.00067] .00058] .00046] .00045] .00171| .00061] .00024 
.00080] .00060} .00074] ©0050] .00059] .00148] .00031 
-OOIOI| .00063] .00085] .c0068} .00221| .00065] .00181] .00057 
.OOITI} .00067] .00087] .00069} .00259] .00074] .00070 
es .00128} .00088] .00103} .00085} .00316] .00246] .00129 
.OO140} .00096] .00095] .00087] .00413] .00227| .00356] .00220 
.00184] .00145| .00124] .00124] .00611| .00366] .00468] .00174 
75 and over..... .00296} .00306] .00253} .00198] .00867| .00231| .00925] .00195 


* W.P.A. Project 3564, ‘“‘The Incidence of Mental Disease, 1922-1934,’’ under the direction of 
E. W. Burgess and Ethel Shanas (unpublished.) 


ing in these areas, being committed to a hopsital at some time during his 
life (see Table 1). 

A male from the poorer area has 1 chance in 18 of becoming sufficiently 
psychopathic so as to be committed; one of a higher economic status has 
only 1 chance in 21. Among the females, the poorer have 1 chance in 20; 
the richer, 1 chance in 22 (see Table 2).5 


8 The method of determining the probability of a 15-year-old person’s becoming in- 
sane during the course of his lifetime is exactly the same as that used by Ogburn and 
Winston (0. cit.). This method is essentially the standardization of the rates of com- 
mitments for specific ages (for males or females) upon a life-table population. By 
choosing life-tables for each of the sexes, for each of the two economic areas (as of 1930), 
allowances have been made for differences in mortality between the sexes in each area 
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That these are not chance differences seems quite probable. The num- 
ber of admissions in every case are sufficiently large so as to afford stable 
rates. In addition, the rates for the poorer population are almost con- 
sistently higher than the comparable rates for the richer population. 
As mentioned previously, of the 18 comparisons of specific age and sex 
rates, the poorer area had higher rates in 17 comparisons. When specific 
rates are computed for 7 psychoses® and comparisons made, it is found 


TABLE 2 


PROBABILITY OF INSANITY DURING THE COURSE OF A LIFETIME, BY 
MEDIAN RENTAL, AGE, SEX, NATIVITY, AND RACE: CHICAGO* 


WHITE NEGRO 
Male Female Male Female 
NATIVITY 
Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental Median Rental 
Under Over Under Over Under Over Under Over 
$50 $50 $50 $50 $50 $50 $50 $50 
.057 .048 .050 .045 .099 .048 .084 .O41 


* Computed from data in Table 1, by technique described in n. s. 


that, among the men, those from the poorer area have higher rates in 20 
out of the 26 comparable categories.’ Among the females, the poorer ones 
had higher rates in 22 out of 28 comparable categories. This preponder- 
ance of higher rates in the poorer area could not have occurred by chance.., 


(the life-tables are from an unpublished study of ‘“‘Mortality in Chicago” by P. M 
Hauser)—that is to say, the figure showing the probability of a person’s becoming in- 
sane during his lifetime allows for differences both in insanity rates and in mortality 
rates. 

6 Senile, with arteriosclerosis, alcoholic, manic-depressive, dementia praecox, and 
psychoneuroses. 


7 As there are 9 age groups and 7 psychoses, 63 rates could have been computed’ 
Because of the small number of cases in many instances (no rates were computed where 
there were less than 10 cases), comparisons were possible in only 26 categories. Owing 
to weaknesses in the data resulting from varying diagnostic standards, it cannot be 
pointed out with certainty just which of these 26 rates are significantly lower in the 
richer area. That 20 out of 26 of these rates are lower in this area could not have been 
due to chance alone; the fact that any single given rate is lower may be due to chance 
factors or to variations in diagnosis. 
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The rates are consistently greater in the poorer area, so that excessively 
high rates in any particular age category or psychiatric category cannot 
account for the differences between the two areas in the probabilities of an 
individual’s becoming insane during the course of a lifetime. 

The question may be raised as to the possible influence of nativity 
upon insanity rates. Data were available for each of these “natural 
areas” which allow the computation of separate probabilities for native 
whites and foreign-born whites. Among the males the chances of a 
native white’s being admitted to a hospital for the insane during the 
course of his lifetime is about 1 in 18 in the poorer area, and 1 in 23 in the 
richer area. The equivalent figures for the foreign-born are identical.® 
Among the females, the chances of a native-white woman’s becoming in- 
sane during the course of her lifetime is about 1 in 23 in the poorer area 
and 1 in 25 in the richer area. The equivalent figures for the foreign-born 
females are about 1 in 20 and 1 in 22. Apparently, then, the economic 
differential in the probability of insanity is found both am .g the native 
whites and among the foreign-born whites. 

It would have been interesting to have investigated the problem of 
economic differentials according to marital status. The needed population 
data, however, were unavailable so that this could not be done. 


NEGRO POPULATION 


The Negro areas studied here may represent a much more mobile 
population than the white areas. Hence, the rates when computed on the 
basis of the 1930 population data may be unduly exaggerated. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to see whether the economic differentials uncovered 
among the whites will be found also among the Negroes. The Negro 
“apartment-house area’’ was divided into those subcommunities in 
which the equivalent median rentals were under and over $50 per month. 

An examination of the specific rates by age and sex (18 compari- 
sons) reveals that the poorer area has consistently higher rates than the 
richer area (Table 1). The probability that a Negro male in the lower 
economic area will become insane during the course of his lifetime is about 
1 in 10, whereas in the richer area it is about 1 in 21. Among the females, 
the equivalent figures are about 1 in 12 and 1 in 24 (see Table 2). Al- 
though these probabilities may be in error due to the mobility of the 
population, the differences would appear to be too great to be attributable 
exclusively to errors in the data. Only if mobility was twice as high in 


8 The probability of the total males in the higher economic area was given as I in 21 
(Table 2). The difference between this probability and that of the native whites and 
foreign-born whites is due to the influence of the Negroes residing in this area. 
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the poorer area as in the richer would these differences be eliminated. 
Since both populations represent apartment-house areas, it would seem 
unlikely that mobility in the poorer area would be double that in the 
richer one. Nevertheless, further research upon this point would appear 
to be in order. 
SUMMARY 

That there exists an economic differential in the probability of a per- 
son’s becoming insane would appear to be the case from the evidence 
presented here. A white male residing in an area in Chicago where the 
median rental is under $50 has about 1 chance in 18 of being admitted 
to a mental hospital at some time during his life. One in a richer area 
has only about 1 chance in 21. Among the white females, the same differ- 
entials exist between the two economic areas, the poor having about 1 
chance in 20 and the richer 1 chance in 22. When these data are sub- 
divided into the native-white and foreign-born white population elements, 
the same differentials between economic areas are found to exist for each 
of the sexes. The Negro population also shows a greater incidence of in- 
sanity among the poor than the rich. 


INTERPRETATION 


For an attempted understanding of the reasons for these differentials 
the social environment of the two economic groups should be carefully 
examined. Perhaps a wealthier population can retain more of its old peo- 
ple at home and so have lower senile psychoses and psychoses with 
arteriosclerosis rates. In addition, it may be able to afford more and 
better medical attention and so reduce its chance of succumbing to general 
paralysis. Indeed, the data show that the specific rates of commitments 
(by age and sex) for these three psychoses are lower for the richer area. 
In regard to alcoholic psychoses, manic-depressive psychoses, dementia 
praecox, and psychoneuroses, the variance in diagnosis between hospitals 
is such as to exclude the possibility of comparisons of specific psychoses 
between the two economic areas. 

In regard to the so-called functional disorders and perhaps alcoholic 
psychoses, the differences in rates between the richer and poorer areas 
may be due to the greater insecurity of livelihood of the poor. This could 
be tested by relating the frequency of insanity to occupation and/or 
industry. Perhaps more of the “poorer” people are engaged in occupa- 
tions and/or industries which furnish a livelihood only at intervals during 
the course of a year, such as the building trades. Such economic in- 
security may possibly be reflected in a higher incidence of insanity. 


CHICAGO 
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NATIONALITY AND RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES AS RE- 
FLECTED IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS: 


A. L. SEVERSON 


ABSTRACT 


Evidences of nationality and religious preferences are found in the help-wanted 
and resort ads in the Chicago Tribune over a sixty-five-year period. A study of the fre- 
quency of preferential ads discriminating against Jews and of those discriminating 
against Catholics shows that their appearance can be dated and that a very sharp rise 
in their frequency occurred at a time when considerable propaganda against Jews and 
Catholics was current. An analysis of the respective frequencies by sex and occupation 
indicates, however, that the propaganda had little if any effect in the rise. The move- 
ment into the white-collar market of second-generation East European immigrants is 
the important factor. Since the sex and occupational differences in the discriminatory 
ads follow the same general pattern for both Catholics and Jews, it would appear that 
there are some factors common to both. These factors seem to be similarity of move- 
ment into the market and similarity in “‘second-generation” characteristics. 


Help-wanted and resort ads in newspapers frequently carry a state- 
ment indicating a nationality or a religious preference. A request for a 
“Christian” or a “Gentile” excludes Jews; a request for a “Protestant” 
excludes Catholics directly and Jews indirectly; a request to “state na- 
tionality” apparently excludes no single group, but in practice many of 
these ads exclude Jews.? Specific nationalities are asked for at times as 
Germans, Scandinavians, or Italians. Some resort ads request ‘“Chris- 
tian” or “Gentile” patronage. 

These indications of preference, as studied in the Chicago Tribune,3 


? Appreciative acknowledgment is made to the Foreign Language Project, Works 
Progress Administration, for collecting the newspaper data upon which this article is 
based. 


2 Statement based on information from men in employment agencies and from Jews 
familiar with the situation. 


3 Ads appearing on the first Sunday of each month from 1872 to 1937, inclusive, 
were studied. All the resort ads, and all the help-wanted ads, with the exception of those 
under the heading ‘‘Female—Household and Domestic” were included. The total male- 
help-wanted ads, the total female-help-wanted ads, and the total resort ads for each 
month were combined into yearly totals and graphed. Each ad containing any indica- 
tion of nationality or religious preference was copied and placed in one of the following 
classes: “Exclude Jews”; “Exclude Catholics’; “Prefer Jews”; “Prefer Catholics”; 
“State Nationality”; “Prefer German’’; “Prefer Scandinavian”; ‘Prefer Other Na- 
tionality.” The number in each class per thousand total ads, by sex, was graphed. 
The number of resort ads requesting Christians or Gentiles per hundred resort ads was 
graphed. All the graphs were based on intervals of one calendar year. 

An attempt was made to distribute the preference help-wanted ads by type of in- 
dustry, but this was not possible, owing to the meager information in the body of most 
of the ads and to the fact that most of the ads were “blind” ads. It was not possible to 
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show a period of rising opposition to Jews and to Catholics which can 
be dated and which coincided, in part, with the campaigns carried on by 
the Dearborn Independent and the Ku Klux Klan. These campaigns, 
however, seemed to have little, if anything, to do with that rising oppo- 
sition. The basic factor underlying the opposition was the flow into the 
clerical market of second-generation East Europeans. 

From 1872 to 1911 there were, with very few exceptions, no ads dis- 
criminating‘ against Jews, while at the same time a great many ads re- 
quested “‘Germans,” the peak being in 1886 when forty-nine out of every 
thousand ads made such a request. Only one of these ads distinguished 
between a German and a Jew. This ad, which appeared May 2, 1880, 
reads: “‘Wanted, an experienced salesman in the retail clothing business. 
Must be a German not a Hebrew.” 

The relative identification at that time in Chicago of German Jews 
and German non-Jews is implied in many news items, such as the account 
of the German celebration of the victory in the Franco-Prussian War. 
The festival marshal was Mr. Henry Greenebaum, a Jew, who was 
awarded a gold souvenir in the shape of an iron cross for his activity in 
the interests of the German community. Mr. E. H. Stein, also a Jew, 
impersonated Bismarck in the parade.’ An editorial in the [/linois Staats 
Zeitung of 1892 includes the following words about a German-Jewish 
bank: ‘Perhaps the foremost position among the outstanding German 
private banks is taken by the Foreman Bros... .. 

In 1g11 ads requesting “Christians” or ‘“‘Gentiles” appeared at the 
rate of o.3 per thousand male and female ads. With some fluctuations 
they rose to 4 per thousand in 1921, jumping to 8.8 in 1922, and rising 
to a peak of 13.3 in 1926. They were around 11 per thousand from 1927 
to 1931, when they dropped to 4.8, rising in 1937 to 9.4. The decline in 


check the preference help-wanted ads to see if a number of firms consistently so adver- 
tised to a degree seriously to bias the figures. All the resort ads, however, were so 
checked, and inspection of the distribution by resorts and by years showed no signifi- 
cant bias on this score. 

Ads preferring Catholics varied from o to 2} per thousand; ads preferring Jews from 
o to 2 per thousand. There was no trend. 

The graph of the total number male- and female-help-wanted ads show dips in 1878, 
1884, 1894, 1904, 1908, 1914, 1921, and an almost continual decline from 1923 to 1932, 
with an upturn to 1937. This graph raises an interesting question of the validity of a 
count of help-wanted ads as one index of economic conditions. The decline in number 
of ads beginning in 1924 is striking when we take into account the fact that the Chicago 
Tribune had a circulation of 853,475 on January 1, 1923, and 1,206,989, on January 1, 
1930. 

4 The word “discrimination” is used in a descriptive sense. 


5 Illinois Siaats Zeitung, May 30 and June 28, 1871. 6 January 1, 1892. 
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1931-36 cannot be considered as indicating a decline in tendencies to 
discriminate, as the ads during the depression were predominantly for 
commission salesmen, and, as we shall see, the largest proportion of dis- 
criminatory ads were for office workers, particularly typists. 

Ads requesting ‘“‘Protestants” appeared intermittently from 1872 to 
1906, 93 such ads appearing. There were none in 1907 and 1908, but in 
1909 there were 0.3 per thousand male and female ads, rising to a peak 
of 4.4 in 1924, with almost a steady decline from 1926 to 0.4 per thousand 
in 1937. 

The beginning of discriminatory ads against the Jews, as well as the 
continual, as opposed to intermittent, discriminatory ads against the 
Catholics, occurred just prior to the World War. The very sharp rise in 
1922 and 1923 coincided with the campaign of the Dearborn Independent 
against the Jews, the peak of discriminatory ads against the Jews coming 
in 1926 immediately after the period of greatest strength of the post- 
World War Ku Klux Klan in 1924 and 1925.7 It is to be noted that this 
rise occurred in a period of business prosperity, 1922 and 1923 being years 
of a very high number of help-wanted ads. We have, then, the interesting 
phenomenon of employers having difficulty in securing help, and at the 
same time a rise in discrimination against a group of people who might 
supply their demand for help. Any attempt, therefore, to interpret “‘race”’ 
relations exclusively in terms of general economic conditions, or in terms 
of situations requiring ‘‘scapegoats,” cannot be substantiated. 

There is clear evidence that the anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic cam- 
paigns had little to do with the rising opposition when we note that the 
discriminatory ads began prior to those campaigns and that the propor- 
tion of female ads discriminating against Jews and against Catholics is 
very much greater than the proportion of male ads. The peak of the male 
ads requesting “‘Christians” or “‘Gentiles’”’ is 9.2 per thousand, while the 
female peak is 28.3. The peak of the male ads requesting Protestants is 
2.7, while the female peak is 10.5. From 1920 on, the curve for female 
discriminatory ads is continuously much higher than that for male.® It 
would not be expected that opposition that was stirred by propaganda or 
that was based solely on the low curves of the business cycle would show 
such a difference. An explanation that seems more adequate, in that it 
explains more of the facts, is an interpretation in terms of the coming 

1 The New International Year Book, 1925, p. 367; ibid., 1928, p. 390. The strength 
of the K.K.K. in Chicago is problematical. Tolerance, an anti-K.K.K. magazine, from 


September 17, 1922, to May 13, 1923, published the names and addresses of about 
twenty-four hundred Chicago members. 


8In 1912 and 1913 the proportion of male discriminatory against both Jews and 
Catholics was slightly higher than the female. The rates were ali under 3 per thousand. 
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into the market of the second-generation East European, offspring of 
the great group of immigrants who came to Chicago from about 1890 to 
the World War, and that the second-generation girl was seeking to raise 
her status in American life by means of office work to a much greater de- 
gree than the second-generation boy. With the consequent flow into this 
field of such workers came the rebuff in the form of discrimination. The 
rebuff came not from competitors for a position but from the employers. 
Thus, economic competition in the immediate situation is not a factor. 
It would be difftcult to hold that the rebuff came as a reaction to any 
specific “‘racial’’ characteristics of the applicants, as this would not ac- 
count for the rise in discrimination against both Catholics and Jews. It 
may be, however, that there are ‘“‘second-generation” characteristics ir- 
respective of nationality, that a second-generation girl who is departing 
from the customary position in the home of immigrant women to work in 
offices finds some difficulty in making the necessary adjustments to the 
secondary world of business, this difficulty being reflected in her be- 
havior.? 

Supporting evidence for the hypothesis that there was a flow of second- 
generation immigrants into the market with the consequent rise in dis- 
crimination is found in an analysis of the discriminatory ads in the peak 
year, 1926; in the immigration figures, in the statements of men in em- 
ployment agencies, and in a consideration of the number of commercial 
graduates from the Chicago high schools. 

All the 1926 discriminatory ads can be placed in the classifications 
shown in Table 1. Thus, 75 per cent of the female ads excluding Jews, and 
55 per cent of the female ads excluding Catholics, are for typists, stenog- 
raphers, or secretaries. These percentages are out of proportion to the 
total number of female ads requesting typists, stenographers, or secre- 
taries, which, taking the issue of March 7, 1926, as representative, is 
30 per cent. An explanation of the rise of discriminatory ads would have 
to take into account the much greater discrimination in the female than 
in the male ads, and also the peculiar concentration of discriminatory ads 
within the female group. 

An easy avenue for training for a business career was opened in Chi- 
cago with the introduction in 1910 of a two-year commercial curriculum 
in the public high schools, and in 1911 with the introduction of a four- 
year commercial curriculum. In 1915, 33 students were the first graduates 
from the four-year course. In June, 1938, 4,825, or 33.5 per cent of all 
the Chicago senior high graduates, graduated from the commercial course. 


9It is not necessary to hold that all second-generation girls experience such diffi- 
culties, but only that a sufficient number do to make an impression on employers. 
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The percentage of commercial graduates varied from high school to high 
school, the range being from 10.9 to 71.8 per cent, excluding the technical 
schools. In general, the schools in the less favored sections of the city 
seemed to have had the highest percentage of commercial graduates. 
There were exceptions, however, and figures are not available to demon- 
strate such a relationship over a period of years. If the relationship could 
be demonstrated, the point would be strengthened that children of im- 
migrants used commercial work as a means of raising their status. 

Of the June, 1930, commercial graduates, 922 were boys and 3,903 
were girls.’° As far as the Jewish group is concerned, this disproportion 


TABLE 1* 
Exciupe Jews ExctupE CATHOLICS 

M. F. M. F. 

Typists, stenographers, secretaries. ..... 6 80 ° 16 
Office work, mostly bookkeepers........ 34 19 4 4 
Men or women, variety of occupations.. 10 4 12 5 
4 ° I 2 
4 ° ° 


* There was a total of 10,364 ads for males and 3,858 ads for females in 1926. 


between the sexes found an interesting corroboration in conversations 
with men in thirty-seven employment agencies. These agencies seemed 
to think of the employment of Jews in terms of female, not male, employ- 
ment. The agencies almost invariably referred to the employing of Jew- 
ish women when the general subject of the employment of Jews was under 
discussion. Nearly all the incidents related about Jewish employees 
were about women. The use, in a casual manner, of the pronoun “‘her”’ 
and the word “girl” to the virtual exclusion of the words “his” and 
*‘man” was striking. The smaller proportion of boys seeking commercial 
work is a factor in accounting for the lesser discrimination against them. 
The figures on Jewish migration to Chicago show there were many 
second-generation Jews at hand to take advantage of the opportunities 
for a business education. An estimate made in 1878 put the number of 
Jews in Chicago as “‘perhaps over 15,000.”""* In 1912 there was an esti- 
mated 200,000," and in 1927, 325,000.73 From 1899 to 1924, 1,838,000 
t© Figures from Board of Education, Chicago. ™ Jewish Advance, November 8, 1878. 
% The American Jewish Year Book, 1914-15, p. 354. 


13H. S. Linfield, The Jews in the United States (New York: American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1929), p. 18. 
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Jews migrated to the United States."4 From 1890 to 1920 there was a net 
Catholic migration to the United States of 4,743,000." 

The rise in opposition to Catholics, particularly to Catholic girls, is 
clear, but we still have the problem of explaining the greater rise of opposi- 
tion to Jews. Is this difference to be explained on the grounds that more 
second-generation Jewish girls sought to raise their status by office work 
than did second-generation Catholics?*® Is it to be explained by cultural 
factors, by the long history of opposition to Jews? Or by some other 
factor? The problem is that troublesome one of disentangling the factors 
of tradition from the exigencies of an occasion. Carrying the comparison 
between Catholic and Jewish opposition further, we do not have the dis- 
crimination in summer resorts against Catholics as we do against Jews. 
The first resort ads discriminating against Jews appeared in 1913 at the 
rate of o.2 per hundred resort ads. There were no discriminatory ads in 
1918 and 1919. In 1920 they appeared at the rate of o.9 per hundred, 
rising with some regularity to a peak in 1937 of 8 per hundred. There 
was no decline in percentage during the depression. 

In summary, it may be said that the beginning of significant opposi- 
tion to Jews and Catholics in employment in Chicago can be dated, as 
can opposition to Jews in summer resorts; that the anti-Catholic and 
anti-Jewish campaigns of the 1920’s had comparatively little effect in 
accentuating discrimination in employment; that discrimination in em- 
ployment cannot be explained solely in economic terms; that it cannot 
be explained solely as a result of traditional stereotypes as this explana- 
tion would not account for the differences in proportion of discriminatory 
ads over the time period, and that the particular exigency of the occasion 
was the coming into the clerical market, particularly of girls into typing 
and stenography, of second-generation East European immigrants. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


"4 Walter F. Willcox, International Migrations (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1929-31), II, 479. 


*s Gerald Shaugnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? A Study of Immigration 
and Catholic Growth in the United States (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925), p. 189. 


© The proportion of Jews attending colleges and universities is higher than their 
proportion in the total population. Compared to other recent immigrants, “the Jews 
are apparently the only group of recent immigrants who send a conspicuously large 
number of their children to institutions of higher learning” (B’nai B’rith Hillel Foun- 
dation, The Jewish Student in America, p. 18). 

This emphasis on education in the Jewish group, with its corresponding implication 
for white-collar work, indicates that more second-generation Jews applied for office 
work than second-generation Catholics. 
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PROSTITUTES AND CRIMINAL ARGOTS 
DAVID W. MAURER 


ABSTRACT 

Current linguistic field work among prostitutes indicates that they have developed 
relatively little of the professional argot so characteristic of other criminal professions. 
This situation is explained in terms of the underworld setup in which prostitutes work 
and in the light of certain social, economic, and psychological factors which normally 
enter into argot-formation. 

Most of us do not need to peruse the reports of prosecutor Dewey’s 
recent investigation to realize that prostitution is a flourishing institution 
in modern America. It is recognized as one of the oldest professions and 
has for centuries been associated with crime and the underworld. Today 
it constitutes one of our most widely spread criminal activities. Yet it 
differs from other criminal and semicriminal occupations in that it lacks 
a well-developed argot. In fact, the results of several years’ casual in- 
vestigation in many American cities followed by two years’ intensive 
work in one of the most extensive districts in the country are largely 
negative. There is always the possibility that a great body of secret argot 
remains untapped, but I do not believe so. At present I am prepared to 
go so far as to say that, with the exception of a few words indigenous to 
the profession, prostitutes are quite without the technical vocabulary 
which characterizes-allother criminal groups. 

The speech of prostitutes varies with their geographical derivation, 
their backgrounds, their education, and the social stratum in which they 
happen to work. While it is difficult to generalize, for it is dangerous to 
assume anything like a speech-norm, one might classify their speech as 
low-grade colloquial American. It is cheap and tawdry, well sprinkled 
with trite slang culled from popular songs and cheap magazines. Of the 
thousands of specimens I have examined, few rise above an illiterate or 
semiliterate level. Discarded argot words from other criminal professions 
are prominent; in fact, because of their natural contacts with both the 
underworld and the respectable upperworld, prostitutes are unconscious 
entrepreneurs of second-hand argot; through them much of it cnters the 
language on more respectable levels. But they lack the sophistication to 
make and acquire an artificial language for themselves. The argot vo- 
cabulary which applies strictly to the profession appears to consist of 
less than fifty words, as compared to the hundreds and even thousands 
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used by other groups such as grifters, thieves, heavy-men, underworld 
narcotic addicts, and homosexuals. Excepting occasional individual for- 
ays into picturesque profanity or obscenity, their speech is colorless. One 
looks in vain for the sinister vivacity of language found in so many of the 
groups operating outside the law. 

At first thought this is surprising. But it can be explained, I think, in 
terms of the underworld setup in which prostitutes work and in the light 
of certain social, economic, and psychological factors which normally 
enter into argot-formation. 

If we review the position of the prostitute in the crime-world, eliminat- 
ing those ladies of easy virtue who frequent night clubs or decorate bache- 
lor apartments and confining ourselves to those honest professionals who 
sell a standard article at a set figure, we see that she has three choices. 
She may work ‘‘on the line” in a house supervised by a “madam’’; she 
splits her earnings with the house and pays an exorbitant price for food, 
lodging, medical service, and police protection. Where white slavery or 
its equivalent exists, all the houses are tightly organized under gang con- 
trol; if she does not work for the organization, she cannot work at all. 
Between the gangs and municipal henchmen, she is exploited into a life 
of abuse and poverty. Or, if she is more fortunate, she may work in a 
“‘call-house,” living to herself, but being constantly and exclusively avail- 
able to one proprietor by telephone. She makes fair money but the market 
is limited, the overhead is high, and her earning days are numbered. Or, 
in a city where the racket is unorganized, she may “‘work the streets,” 
or share a room or “crib” with a companion, making her own peace with 
the local authorities. 

Whatever system a prostitute may work under, she never develops a 
sense of trade, of group solidarity, of gang morale. She must always work 
as an individual, even when the machinery is highly organized. Conse- 
quently, she is perpetually on the defensive. Her rivals steal her cus- 
tomers, her employers exploit her, her patrons abuse her. She is never 
permitted to develop professional independence, which appears to be the 
first essential in the formation of criminal argots. 

Argots originate in tightly closed cliques, in groups where there is a 
strong sense of camaraderie and highly developed group solidarity based 
primarily on community of occupation. Since prostitution, by its very 
low position in the hierarchy of the crime-world and by virtue of its 
internal organization, denies the prostitute all claim to true professional 
status, it is obvious that professional pride is largely lacking as a motive 
for argot. 
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This stunting of professional growth by external forces has wider im- 
plications. Under our present social setup the prostitute is never able to 
overcome the social stigma which dogs her. She develops serious feelings 
of inferiority, which other criminal groups either never know or rational- 
ize so successfully that they become sources of personal power. Hence 
while other groups, hardly aware that they are anything but legitimate, 
express their criminal smugness through mutually intelligible argot, she 
struggles for status and security in a world which is not her own. 

Furthermore, other more highly trained criminals rise to their positions 
through successive stages of apprenticeship. They admire their superiors, 
imitate them, and work hard to master technique.-Their training is rigor- 
ous, the demands upon them tremendous. They either go up or out. For 
the prostitute there is none of this. Once in her profession, she is taught 
submission by her pimp, who beats her thoroughly and regularly there- 
after lest she forget her place; eventually both violence and submission 
become part of her badly warped sex psychology. There is no incentive, 
no advancement. Her speech never takes on the color manifest in the 
lingoes of underworld folk who are working up in the criminal world. 

Prosperity is a powerful factor in the birth of criminal argot. When a 
given profession is making money, it tightens the protective walls about 
itself; it attempts to stand aloof and isolated. Increased specialized tech- 
nical activity gives birth to a host of new words and phrases. Growing 
contempt for the law, other gangsters, and the “‘scissors-bill,”’ or decent 
citizen, breeds a vicious attitude of superiority; as a result, much the 
same sort of importance is attached to language as is attached to the 
secret rites of a fraternal order. The fact that the gang prospers makes it a 
target for underworld reprisals and “shakedowns” from the police.>Chis 
external pressure tightens the organization, builds morale, and makes for 
a vicious circle of success. Prosperous criminals usually spend lavishly; 
they grow bitterly cynical and, at the same time, both sentimental and 
extravagant. They take what they want and shape it to their own ends. 
Language is no exception. They mold their sinisterly jocose professional 
argots into grotesque and bizarre forms partly as a result of the bragga- 
docio born of financial and political power. 

The speech of the prostitute is subject to no such pressure. She has no 
organization; her needs for secrecy are few, if any; she seldom if ever 
participates in the spoils of big-time crime. Her earnings are never more 
than enough to maintain her on a very modest level; more often she 
skirts the edge of poverty. Consequently, the tendency to “splurge” 
linguistically is either atrophied or missing altogether. 
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There is a further economic aspect of prostitution which differentiates 
it from other branches of crime. Most criminals, by one method or an- 
other, take what they want from their victims; the prostitute sells a 
standard service and depends heavily on simple commercial good-will. 
The sale is a simple matter, the approach stock. Since the customer must 
want to buy before he can be sold, the burden on the girl’s ingenuity is 
a very light one. If one man doesn’t buy, another may. There is neither 
incentive toward a classification of her patrons nor a psychological ap- 
proach based on such a classification. Other skilled professionals depend 
heavily on a shrewd analytical and psychological approach, and the tech- 
nical elements involved become the essence of their argots. 

Nor is the work of the prostitute technical in the sense that it is for 
other criminals. Her function is purely biologic, and, while she has some 
training in performing that function, it is usually of the simple trial-and- 
error type. Her pimp teaches her what he has learned from other women; 
once she succeeds in pleasing him, she assumes that her patron will be 
equally delighted. But her vocabulary for discussing technique is no more 
adequate than that of the average semiliterate farm wife. It is limited, 
unscientific, vague, popular rather than professional. Perhaps it is out 
of deference to the self-conscious prudery of many of her patrons that she 
often avoids the more common crudities; perhaps it is her thwarted ma- 
ternal sentiment which leads her to discuss the sex act with her patrons— 
when she refers directly to it at all—in patent, diminutive euphemisms. 
However, when she does step over the line into the salty language which 
Allan Walker Read? records in his “folk epigraphy,” she does it with a 
vengeance and a high art. But that is not argot. 

Aside from those professional elements already mentioned, there are 
several personal elements which interfere with the formation and growth 
of argot. First, prostitutes differ from other underworld folk in that 
they are readily reducible to a norm. Most of them are of low middle- 
class origin with rural or small-town backgrounds. The odor of respecta- 
bility still clings faintly about them; hence the jealousy with which they 
guard their true identity, and the fact that they have no last names. 
They bring with them speech-habits firmly fixed in childhood; the only 
noticeable change is an effort to conform a little more closely to the ob- 
vious characteristics of city-talk. 

Second, most of them are socially inadequate; great numbers of them 
find compensation in liquor and drugs. Their egos have shrunk, in con- 


* Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North America: A Glossarial 
_ Study of the Low Element in the English Vocabulary (Paris, 1935). 
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trast to the megalomaniac tendencies so apparent in other underworld 
folk. They indulge in a thousand pitiful compensatory artifices. They 
wear cheap, sensational evening dress even though they live in a brothel. 
They make themselves up lavishly. They assume high-toned names. 
Blonde types bleach out their hair and pose as English; brunettes, mulat- 
toes, and Jewesses like to pass as Spanish. They claim kinship or friend- 
ship with distinguished-looking strangers whose framed photographs 
adorn their dressing-tables. They dramatize themselves in synthetic auto- 
biographies which eventually they come to believe; some even couch these 
autobiographies in doggerel and cherish fond hopes of fame through pub- 
lication. They all aspire to marriage; many of them achieve this solution 
to their life-problem. All these manifestations indicate a yearning for 
respectability which is not so evident among other professional criminals. 
It does not occur to the successful racketeer that he is not respectable; 
he is simply not legitimate. His language reflects a pride in his station, a 
delight in competent technique, a sinister sense of humor, a sort of linguis- 
tic cynicism. Not so with the prostitute. Her underlying desire to con- 
form contributes heavily to inability, or perhaps, disinclination, to form 
an argot. 

Third, by comparison with other professional criminals, prostitutes 
are not generally of very high intelligence. They represent the residue 
of girls who are either unable or unwilling to find a place in any other 
occupation. They are not regularly employed in the legitimate sense be- 
cause they are incapable of any but the simplest tasks. Those who sur- 
vive the profession long enough to grow old in it spend their declining 
years over a scrub bucket. This is hardly the type of mind which produces 
the subtle, flickering, humorous metaphors which characterize the lingoes 
of other criminal professions. It requires a sprightliness of mind, a kind 
of creative imagination, if you will, to toy so adeptly with language, to 
take so obvious a pleasure in the nuances of euphuism in a minor key. 

I have tried to outline briefly some of the reasons why the results of 
research in this field are largely negative, why our largest criminal class 
does not manifest linguistic tendencies which appear to be natural and 
indigenous to other criminal groups. If I have seemed to attach undue 
importance to these results, it is only because at present we know so little 
about the factors which motivate and produce criminal argots that even 
negative notes should receive rather careful scrutiny. It is only through 
a painstaking analysis of all the meager evidence available that we may 
eventually better understand the intricate jigsaw that is language. 
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RECENT INCREASES IN MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER AND LYLE M. SPENCER 


As the American family slowly emerged from the depression which 
touched bottom in the winter of 1932/33, the marriage and divorce rates 
have climbed steadily upward. In 1937 the number of marriages per 
thousand women aged fifteen to forty-four reached probably the highest 
point in fifteen years, while the divorce rate may have been the highest in 
the history of the United States. 

These conclusions are drawn from official reports on marriages sub- 
mitted to the writers from twenty-seven states and the District of Columbia 
and on divorces submitted from sixteen states. The comparative rates 
since 1920 are summarized in Table 1. The original data from which the 
1936 and 1937 rates were obtained are presented in Table 2. é 

Some caution should be observed in the interpretation of the figures for 
1933-37 in Table 1. After 1932 the Bureau of the Census was obliged to 
discontinue its reports on marriage and divorce, and no nation-wide totals 
have been obtained since. The task is made difficult because a large num- 
ber of states do not have a state-wide reporting system, and data must 
be sought directly from the county officials. 

Using such reports as could be obtained from state officials, the writers 
calculated the marriage and divorce rates in 1933, 1934, and 1935, cor- 
rected the rates to allow from the estimated bias due to unrepresentative- 
ness of states in the sample, and published the results in 1936.1 The 


* Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, CLXXXVIII (November, 1936), 56-69. The sample of states 
available for the Annals report was somewhat more inclusive than the sample in the 
present paper. In addition to the states listed in Table 2, the Annals report included, 
for marriages, Indiana, Cook County (IIl.), and West Virginia; and, for divorces, 
Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, and Rhode Island. The 1933-35 estimates in Table 1 are 
taken from the Annals without change. If Indiana, Cook County (Ill.), and West 
Virginia were removed from the Annals sample, the estimated number of marriages in 
the United States, calculated from Tables 2 and 3 on the same basis as the 1936-37 
estimates, would have been: 1933, 1,099,000; 1934, 1,275,000; 1935, 1,299,000. The 
estimated number of divorces, removing Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, and Rhode 
Island from the Annals sample, would have been: 1933, 162,000; 1934, 205,000; 1935, 
218,000. (In the states reported in Table 2, the total 1933 marriages were 589,738 and 
the total 1933 divorces were 37,830.) 
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same procedure was used in obtaining the 1936 and 1937 rates here 


presented. 


The problem of bias in the sample is important and can only in part be 
solved with some assurance. The percentages which the sample states fur- 
nished of all marriages and divorces during the latest years in which full 


TABLE 1 


MARRIAGES AND MARRIAGE RATES; DIVORCES AND 


DIVORCE RATES: UNITED STATES 


MARRIAGES Divorces 
Number 

YEAR Number per 1,000 Number 

per 1,000 Estimated per 1,000 

Total Estimated Female Total Estimated 

Population Population Population 

15~44 Yrs. 

1,274,476 11.96 51.48 170,505 1.60 
EE 1,163,863 10.76 46.18 159,580 1.47 
1,134,151 10.32 44.21 148,815 
1,229,784 II.03 47.11 165,006 1.48 
1,184,574 10.46 44.62 170,952 I.51 
1,202,574 10.32 43.81 180,853 1.55 
1,201,053 10.16 43.05 192,037 1.62 
RAR 1,182,497 9.87 41.72 195,939 1.63 
1,232,559 10.14 42.81 201 , 468 1.66 
1,126,858 9.15 38.53 IQI,591 1.56 
1,060,554 8.55 35.91 183,664 1.48 
981,903 7.86 32.93 160, 338 1.29 
1,098,000 8.74 36.47 165,000 1.31 
1,302,000 10.28 42.84 204,000 1.61 
1,327,000 10.41 43.25 218,000 1.71 
1,369,000 10.66 44.19 236,000 1.84 
1,426,000 11.03 45.71 250,000 1.93 


* Figures for 1920 and 1921 are estimates by the Bureau of the Census. 


t Figures for 1933-37 are estimates by the writers. Figures for other years are from the Bureau of the 
Census and represent nation-wide coverage. 


reports were available are as shown in Table 3. It will be noted that these 
percentages are quite constant. Therefore, an assumption was made that 
the 745,528 marriages of 1936 and the 776,624 marriages of 1937 reported 
in Table 2 constituted 54.47 per cent of all the marriages in the United 
States. It was assumed that the 55,084 divorces of 1936 and the 58,300 
divorces of 1937 constituted 23.31 per cent of all divorces. The maximum 


error which would have been made by such an assumption between 1927 
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TABLE 2 


MARRIAGES PERFORMED AND DIVORCES GRANTED IN 


REPORTING STATES, 1922-37 


1922-25 | 1926-29 | 1930-33 
State Annual Annual Annual 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Average | Average | Average 
Marriages per- 

formed: 
Alabama*..... 27,919] 29,510} 27,304) 32,379] 32,470] 32,400) 32,112 
California. .... 53,356] 52,241| 46,832) 51,924) 56,554) 60,197] 64,397 
Connecticut...| 12,652] 12,075} 10,102] 11,992] 12,758) 8,278] 9,772 
Delaware...... 1,308 1,162 1,013 1,152 1,250 1,373 
Florida........] 19,018} 21,475} 16,907} 22,751] 21,670] 24,211] 25,660 
Dist. of Col... . 5,634] 5,497 5,217, 6,381 6,833 7,518} 6,882 
4,277] 4,580] 3,032] 4,964) 5,082] 5,676] 6,057 
23,260] 21,120) 14,716) 20,240} 20,964] 21,780) 26,069 
Kansas....... 20,655] 20,193} 18,391] 20,724] 20,476] 20,887) 21,104 
Maine........ 6,524] 6,257} 6,124] 7,089] 7,008) 7,402] 7,625 
Maryland..... 24,849] 25,052] 24,119] 28,735] 31,030] 39,210] 40,433 
Massachusetts.| 32,800} 30,161] 25,623] 30,241] 30,019] 31,985) 33,652 
Michigan...... 47,209] 37,545] 30,006] 43,241] 45,313] 47,023] 47,014 
Mississippi....}| 27,219] 30,027] 24,303] 30,140] 28,722| 32,480] 32,055 
Nebraska...... 8,471 9,899] 11,125} 12,611] 12,402} 12,701] 11,808 
NewHampshire| 4,619} 4,859] 5,605} 7,260) 7,232) 7,487) 8,164 
Nevadaf...... 547| 2,537| 5,650] 7,277] 8,128] 10,261] 11,348 
New Jersey....| 27,779} 29,020] 25,563] 28,001] 20,724] 32,771] 36,190 
New York..... 112,144] 118,892] 111,018] 122,876] 128,460] 142,036] 135,425 
North Dakota.| 3,978} 4,089} 3,822] 4,772| 4,925} 4,669} 4,660 
52,975| 50,872] 41,605] 45,111] 46,772] 52,308] 56,869 
Oregon....... 6,911] 7,579} 6,850) 6,237] 6,780} 7,433] 7,594 
Pennsylvania§ | 73,095] 70,375] 61,035] 79,602] 74,867) 64,723] 74,7890 
Rhode Island..} 5,788) 5,308) 4,562} 5,541] 5,754) 6,471] 6,750 
South Dakota. 6,192} 6,362 7,040] 8,350) 8,454] 8,413] 8,202 
Vermont...... 3,096 2,820 2,496 3,020 2,950 3,051 3,355 
Virginia....... 22,424] 22,121) 25,451] 30,657) 29,761] 30,118] 32,770 
Wisconsin. .... 16,765] 16,848} 15,000] 20,074] 21,075] 22,666) 23,182 

Total. .... 651,554] 657,485] 580,781] 694,350] 707,523) 745,528) 776,624 

Divorces granted: 

Alabama. ..... 3,205} 3,654) 2,667) 3,484) 3,774] 3,910) 4,035 
Connecticut. . . 1,161 1,288 1,218 1,215 1,340 1,601 1,754 
Florida........ 2,631 3,828] 3,454) 4,842] 5,167 7,002 7,852 
4,020] 4,196 3,861 4,334] 4,392 4,669 4,721 
1,207 1,275 1,286} 1,485 1,487 1,404 1,552 
Maryland..... 1,577, 2,007} 1,885 2,112} 2,367] 2,565) 2,833 
Massachusetts.| 3,484) 3,641] 3,531] 3,645} 4,081] 4,311) 4,687 
Michigan...... 8,772) 10,671 8,863] 10,124] 10,846] 11,346] 12,382 
Nebraska...... 1,897 1,570} 1,641 2,269 2,167 2,137 2,074 
Nevadaf...... 822} 1,756} 3,410] 3,396] 3,620) 3,502) 3,358 
New Hampshire 671 663 636 737 763 747 861 
Oregon........ 2,812 3,108 2,197 2,248 2,296 2,578 2,721 
South Dakota. . 611 6096 723 771 778 762 731 
Vermont...... 385 364 357 428 438 451 448 
Virginia....... 2,775| 3,755) 2,908) 3,384] 3,822] 4,178] 4,301 
Wisconsin. . 2,202} 2,543] 2,406] 3,231] 3,543] 3,741] 3,991 

Total..... 38,232] 45,015] 41,142] 47,705] 50,890] 55,084) 58,301 


portion of 


* Licenses issued. 


_t Provisional for 1937. Figures for three missing counties—Columbiana, Defianc 
estimated by assuming that the marriages in the missing counties constituted approximate 
e Ohio total as previously. 


§ Provisional for 1937. 


t Two counties only: Clark (Las Vegas) and Washoe (Reno). 
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and 1932 would have been 1.6 per cent for marriage (in 1932) and 2.6 per 
cent for divorce (in 1928). One cannot feel entirely secure about the size 
of the error at the present time. Important changes in marriage and 
divorce laws have taken place. Thus the marriage figures for New York 
State show a drop in 1938, which has been attributed to new marriage 
legislation. However, the data are available in this case for all adjacent 
states and, therefore, the changes in the New York law should not bias the 
estimate of national totals. In only one case can the writers be quite cer- 
tain that changes in the marriage laws, not elsewhere compensated for, 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of 


All Marriages Percentage of 
(27 States and All Divorces 
District of (16 States) 


of Columbia) 


54.80 24.29 

54.47 23.31 


may bias the estimates. The case is Iowa, which may have inflated its 
totals because of new restrictive legislation in Illinois. Data are not avail- 
able for Illinois, Indiana, or Missouri; and it is likely that the omission 
of Indiana and Missouri compensate in part for the omission of Illinois. 
The writers do not possess evidence of changes in divorce laws of such a 
character as to bias the national estimates importantly, although the 
sharp increase in Florida may inflate the estimates somewhat. 

It is to be hoped that the Bureau of the Census, whose careful compila- 
tions by Dr. Leon E. Truesdell, chief statistician for population, were so 
valuable to sociologists, may soon receive sufficient funds to replace the 
writers’ estimates since 1932 by complete and detailed tabulations. 
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WILLIAM McDOUGALL: 1871-1938 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Dr. William McDougall, head of the department of psychology in Duke 
University since 1927 and long the most outstanding psychologist in the 
English-speaking world, died in Durham, North Carolina, November 28. 
Dr. McDougall’s work was notable in the fields of anthropology and social 
psychology quite as much as in the field of psychology. He was born in 
Lancashire, England, in 1871. He was educated mainly in the physical 
and biological sciences in Owen’s College, Manchester, and Cambridge 
University. Later he studied medicine at St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, 
and received a medical degree. Becoming interested in physiological psy- 
chology, he pursued his studies at Oxford University and at Géttingen, 
Germany. He became a reader in mental philosophy at University Col- 
lege, London, and then in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. His first pub- 
lished book was Physiological Psychology (1905). In 1908 he published his 
world-famous Social Psychology. His later publications include The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo (1911); Body and Mind (1912), sustaining the dualistic 
position in philosophy; and Group Mind (1920). Since 1920 scarcely a 
year passed without a work from his notable pen, among them being 
Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution (1929); World Chaos—the 
Responsibility of Science (1931); and The Energies of Men (1935). 

As Dr. McDougall was a pioneer along many lines, his works have been 
frequently misunderstood and have given rise to much controversy. It 
should always be borne in mind that he was trained as a biologist and in 
the medical sciences. His point of view in psychology and sociology re- 
mained, therefore, dominantly biological to the last. But he was a vitalist 
in biology rather than a mechanist, with strong leanings toward La- 
marckianism. To Dr. McDougall all reactions of living matter were pur- 
posive. All had to do with sustaining and enhancing the life of the organ- 
ism. Upon this point of view he built his purposive or “hormic” psy- 
chology. It is a mistake to consider Dr. McDougall as the advocate of a 
crude instinct theory of human behavior. He held, however, that behavior 
did not start from random activities but from purposive activities, the 
simplest of which were inherited reactions. He came to call these inherited 
reactions in the latter years of his life “innate propensities,” and he held 
that all later habits, all social behavior, and culture itself are built upon 
these innate propensities. They furnish not only the origins of human 
behavior but also its goals. Therefore, from a genetic point of view, these 
inherited action tendencies must always be kept in mind in the interpreta- 
tion of human behavior. Dr. McDougall should be remembered chiefly 
for his attempt to give to human behavior a foundation in more or less 
intelligent purposive activities rather than in mere mechanistic reactions 
to stimuli. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Croatian Institute of Social and Economic Research (Zagreb, Jugo- 
slavia).—In 1936 Gospodarska Sloga (Economic Solidarity), the leading 
economic organization of Croatian peasants, organized an institute for the 
study of rural and national economy. The work of the institute consisted 
in giving economic service and economic education to the peasants 
through the study of world and local economic changes and development. 
This work was done by various committees of specialists, such as com- 
mittees for electrification, salaries of agricultural workers, veterinary 
problems, industrialization, public finances, village community economy, 
co-operative economy, forestry, juridical committees, sociological com- 
mittees, etc. The work of the various committees consisted in monthly 
or occasional publications, elaboration of plans, statistical series, charts, 
lectures, conferences, interventions, field studies, etc. 

It has been necessary to enlarge the work in two other directions: eco- 
nomic planning and social research. Preparations are being made for the 
study of long-run problems of fundamental economic analysis in order to 
elaborate a plan of economic organization of rural and national economy. 
In the meantime social research was started on the problems of group and 
personal relationship, primarily the problems of peasant family relations, 
village community relations, religious and national conflicts, rural-urban 
relations, and urban problems. 


Social Science Research Council.—Reports of several of the committees 
of the council have recently been published. The work of the Committee 
on Freedom of Inquiry was completed with the appearance of the A nals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science under the title 
“Freedom of Inquiry and Expression” and described as “a collection of 
facts and judgments concerning freedom and suppression of freedom of 
all forms of intellectual life.”’ 

The study by C. A. Kulp for the Committee on Social Security, of 
co-ordination of the social-insurance organization, an analysis of German 
and British organizational trends, forms, and issues, has been completed 
and is now in press. 
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Labor in the United States, by W. S. Woytinsky, also prepared for the 
Committee on Social Security, has been published by the council. 

Volume II of the “Canadian Frontiers of Settlement” studies, which 
have grown out of the work of the former Advisory Committee on Pioneer 
Belts, has just been published by Macmillan of Toronto. Seven of the 
contemplated nine volumes have now appeared. The latest volume in- 
cludes a “‘History of Prairie Settlement,” by Arthur S. Morton, of the 
University of Saskatchewan, and a study of ‘‘ ‘Dominion Lands’ Policy,” 
by Chester Martin, of the University of Toronto. 


Bureau of Old Age Insurance, Social Security Board.—Studies now com- 
pleted include: (1) the ‘‘1o per cent sample” of the age, sex, and color of 
applicants for account numbers; (2) the adjustment of the 1930 census 
enumeration of gainful workers to the statutory coverage of the Social 
Security Act; and (3) tabulation of the first instalment of 1937 employer 
returns, showing distributions of number of employers, number of wage 
items, and amount of wages by size of firm. All employers’ applications 
for identification numbers are now being coded both for industry and for 
geographical location, as a basis for statistical tabulations. In this con- 
nection a special geographical code has been constructed. A study now 
under way will show the characteristics of wage-earners who have died or 
attained the age of sixty-five: their sex, color, age, marital status, last 
occupation, and wages. A limited amount of data pertaining to survivors 
may also be obtained, such as their number and relationship to the wage- 
earner and the amount of funeral and last illness expenses paid by the 
claimant. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board.—The Division 
of Public Assistance Research recently expanded the scope of its statistical 
reporting program to include financial statistics relating to (1) adminis- 
trative expenses, (2) relative amounts of federal, state, and local funds 
used to finance public assistance and relief expenditures, and (3) revenue 
sources of state and local funds. The reporting system which provides for 
semiannual reports by state public welfare agencies is being introduced 
on an experimental basis during the six-month period ending December 
31, 1938, with more than one-half of the state agencies co-operating. 

Monthly reports submitted by public and private relief agencies in the 
116 urban areas included in the trend of urban relief from 1929 to date 
have been revised and corrected through December, 1937. Revised figures 
for the trend of relief in each individual area, as well as for the United 
States total, are now available. The total amount of obligations incurred 
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and the amount per inhabitant for the calendar year 1937 were published 
in the Social Security Bulletin for September, 1938. The analysis of the 
1937 and 1938 annual reports to the Social Security Board from state 
agencies administering public assistance about the social characteristics 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance will appear in a 
series of articles in the Social Security Bulletin. 

The Division of Health Studies is engaged in research to determine 
sickness and disability rates in the United States, utilizing the experience 
under various foreign plans of health insurance and upon data available 
from voluntary health-insurance and sickness surveys in the United 
States. Data are being gathered on the cost of medical care for families 
of different income levels, the cost of medical care under various insurance 
plans, and the demand for medical service under insurance plans. 


Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration Studies 
in progress or recently completed include: 

1. Depressed Areas, a study of the “hard core” of relief and the problem 
of the long-time unemployed in areas with a prolonged dislocation of the 
basic industry or industries. The survey will attempt to determine the 
nature and causes of these dislocations, the effect upon the population, 
and the practicability of proposals for rehabilitation. Exploratory field 
investigations have been made in New Bedford, Massachusetts, and in 
southern Illinois. 

2. Rural Problem and Nonproblem Areas: Independently of the rural 
farm areas, 173 nonfarm areas have been tentatively established. Basic 
criteria used in this procedure include the proportion of gainful workers 
in various industries, together with a plane-of-living index and popula- 
tion-fertility ratio. Rural nonfarm areas vary in type from isolated rural 
industrial communities to large cutover areas, mining areas, and manu- 
facturing districts. The two series are being compared in an effort to 
combine them into homogeneous areas which will include both rural farm 
and nonfarm population. 

3. Concepts Used in Unemployment Surveys: Upon the basis of some 
forty enumerative studies of unemployment made since 1930, a memoran- 
dum has been prepared discussing the concepts used in measuring unem- 
ployment. An attempt is made to evaluate the concepts most usually 
found in terms of their effectiveness both in field enumeration and in 
providing information that is comparable from one survey to the next. 
A plan for making enumerative studies is proposed which seeks to avoid 
many of the difficulties inherent in the concepts heretofore employed. A 
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limited number of mimeographed copies of this memorandum are avail- 
able to those interested in the problems of unemployment surveys. 

4. A Study of Rural Youth Adjustment, to show the adjustments of 
rural youth since 1929 with separate analyses of youth who have migrated 
to the cities and of youth who have remained in agricultural and rural 
industrial areas. 

5. Rural Population Mobility in the United States: This comprehensive 
report of rural population movements in relation to significant social and 
economic factors will include the major types of rural population mobility; 
descriptions of major rural population movements before 1930 and farm 
movements since 1930; and an intensive analysis of rural migration, 
1920-30. 

6. Housing Surveys: Instructions for conducting low-income housing 
area surveys are being prepared by the Division in co-operation with the 
United States Housing Authority and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The survey will provide data on family composition, the annual in- 
comes of each member of the household, and the location of employment 
relative to residence of each gainfully occupied member. The information 
is designed for use by local housing authorities to determine the number 
of families living in substandard dwelling units who are eligible for re- 
housing under the terms of the act creating the Housing Authority. Sub- 
standard dwelling units will be located in the course of real property sur- 
veys which are to be conducted in conjunction with this survey. Real 
property surveys are now operating as W.P.A. projects in more than 
twenty-five cities, and low-income housing area surveys are to be con- 
ducted in a majority of these. 

Resurgence of interest in housing surveys has led to the preparation 
of a summary of recent real property surveys to be published under the 
title of ‘Urban Housing: A Summary of Real Property Inventories Con- 
ducted as Work Projects, 1934-36.” 


American Y outh Commission—Announcement is made of the publica- 
tion in book form of the findings of the study, begun in October, 1936, 
to evaluate the social and educational aspects of C.C.C. camps and to de- 
termine what place, if any, they should have in American life. Tests and 
interviews have been used, as well as statements from employers, social 
workers, educators, and commissioners of crime regarding their opinion 
of the effect of C.C.C. camp experience on enrollees. 

The commission has issued a pamphlet entitled How To Make a Com- 
munity Youth Survey, covering briefly the purposes served by such sur- 
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veys and dealing with the organizational and technical aspects. Copies at 
twenty-five cents each may be secured through the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 


Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos.—The Instituto has offered exchange 
fellowships for three instructors or professors at American colleges and 
universities to spend six months (July through December) this year 
studying in Brazil. Applicants for the fellowships should be engaged in 
teaching the subject which they will study in Brazil and, upon their re- 
turn, incorporate in their courses the results of their research. Preference 
will be given to one candidate in each of the following fields: Latin- 
American history; sociology and anthropology; and medicine. Considera- 
tion will be given to candidates in the fields of geography, economics, lit- 
erature, folklore, and education. The recipients of the fellowships must 
be capable of doing independent research. Full details may be secured 
from the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. 


Science Research Associates.—To further research on occupational op- 
portunities and vocational trends and to assist college- and high-school- 
trained unemployed persons to find jobs through making the findings of 
their research available are the purposes of this recently established or- 
ganization. It is an attempt to make available to the young unemployed 
information regarding a number of rising industries which are suffering 
from a labor shortage. The findings will be made available through a 
magazine on vocational trends, a series of monographs on opportunities 
in various occupations, and other pertinent vocational literature. 

Lyle Spencer, sociologist, and Robert K. Burns, economist, recently 
graduate students at the University of Chicago, are the organizers of the 
project. The advisory council of the organization is composed of George 
E. Hutcherson, New York State Board of Education; Harry A. Millis, 
William F. Ogburn, and Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago; Homer 
P. Rainey, American Youth Commission; and William H. Stead, United 
States Employment Service. Science Research Associates is interested in 
co-operating with any other groups or individuals engaged in research 
of a similar nature. Inquiries or correspondence should be addressed to 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Connecticut State College.—The second report in the series of studies of 
suburbanization in Connecticut has been published by the Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station under the title Norwich: An Industrial Part- 
Time Farming Area, by N. L. Whetten and R. F. Field. 
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Harvard University —Through funds made available by the William T. 
Grant Foundation the department of hygiene has undertaken a long-time 
study of “the forces that have produced normal young men.” The term 
“normal” has been defined as that combination of sentiments and 
physiological factors which im toto is commonly interpreted as successful 
living. The investigation will endeavor to uncover the causes of personal 
failure and success through dealing with the heredity, constitution, family, 
school life, and other factors in the lives of university students. 

Harper and Brothers have announced the publication of The Changing 
Community by Carle C. Zimmerman. 


University of Minnesota.—The Agricultural Experiment Station has the 
following studies under way: (1) effects upon the rural family and to some 
extent the rural community of the depression crisis, in which emphasis 
will be placed on developing techniques to measure changes in internal 
family organization as well as the changes in the community relations of 
the family; (2) characteristics, distribution, and mobility of physicians in 
rural and urban centers of Minnesota; and (3) effectiveness of rural youth 
clubs which have been sponsored in Minnesota for the last three years. 


University of Toledo.—Charles L. Bushnell has been director of a social 
survey project carried on in Toledo during the last three years by the 
sociology department with assistance of the N.Y.A. The study is now 
prepared in monograph form under the title, National Recovery and Social 
Waste in American Cities, with charts, maps, and photographs upon the 
facts of poverty, delinquency, family instability, poor housing, and crime. 


NOTES 


Congress for the Unity of Science.—The Fifth International Congress for 
the Unity of Science is to be held at Harvard University, September 5-10, 
1939. The theme of the congress is ‘Logic of Science.”’ Interest will cen- 
ter upon the relation of concepts, laws, and methods of the various sci- 
ences. Attention will be devoted to general problems connected with 
the unification of science and, in particular, with the logic of the physical 
sciences, the relation of the physical and biological sciences, and the rela- 
tion of the biological and socio-humanistic sciences. There will also be a 
number of special sessions and symposia concerned with special problems 
and fields. 

The International Organizing Committee is composed of R. Carnap, 
P. Frank, J. Joergensen, C. W. Morris, O. Neurath, H. Reichenbach, L. 
Rougier, and L. S. Stebbing. The American Organizing Committee con- 
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sists, among others, of Morris Cohen, John Dewey, L. J. Henderson, C. J. 
Herrick, E. V. Huntington, H. S. Jennings, W. Kohler, K. S. Lashley, 
R. M. Maclver, Edward Sapir, W. Weaver, and L. Wirth. 

The congress is sponsored by the International Committee of the 
Congresses for the Unity of Science, by the International Institute for the 
Unity of Science, and in America by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Philosophy of Science Association, the As- 
sociation for Symbolic Logic, and the American Philosophical Association, 

A series of twenty monographs, entitled Foundations of the Unity of 
Science, (constituting the first two volumes of the International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science) is now being issued by the University of 
Chicago Press and will help to provide a background for the congress. 
Three monographs have already appeared, and it is hoped that all twenty 
will be in print by the opening of the Congress. 

Those who wish later notices of the congress may address C. W. Morris, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 


International Congress of Sociology—The Fourteenth International 
Congress will be held in Bucharest, Rumania, August 29-September 14, 
1939, under the auspices of the International Institute of Sociology and 
the Social Research Institute of Rumania. The general subject will be 
“Village and City: Sociological Concepts, Methods, and Practical Out- 
comes.” In addition to formal sessions and group discussions on various 
aspects of the general subject there will be a ten-day excursion to several 
villages in Rumania to witness the monographic method of social re- 
search groups and the social service activities of students. Inquiries may 
be sent to the headquarters of the Congress: Social Research Institute 
of Rumania, Str. Latinaé 8, Bucharest, Rumania. 


First Pan-American Congress of Municipalities —The Congress met in 
Havana, Cuba, November 14-19, under the auspices of the government of 
Cuba, with Dr. A. B. Mendieta, mayor of Havana, president of the 
National Organizing Committee. Among the topics discussed and the 
speakers were “Significant Factors in the Social and Economic Evolution 
of Urban Life in the Countries of America,’’ by Clarence A. Dykstra, 
University of Wisconsin; ‘Quantitative Aspects of Cityward Migration 
and Its Regulation and the Sociological Effects of the Modern Municipal 
Environment,” by Roberto Agramonte, sociologist, University of Ha- 
vana, and Roberto MacLean, sociologist, Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru; “The City-Manager Movement in the United 
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States,” by Clarence E. Ridley, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion; ‘Personnel Administration,” by Leonard D. White, University of 
Chicago; and ‘‘Essentials of Municipal Public Welfare Administration,” 
by William Hodson, commissioner of department of welfare, New York 
City, and Alberto Cornejo, University of Cochabamba, Bolivia. 


Population Association of America.—A symposium on intrinsic and en- 
vironmental factors in American population growth arranged by the associ- 
ation was held in Philadelphia, November 18—19 under the auspices of the 
American Philosophical Society. Papers were read on “Agriculture and 
Current Population Trends,” by Conrad Taeuber, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; “The Social Environment as a Factor in Popula- 
tion Growth,” by Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems; “Intrinsic Factors in Population Growth,” by 
Frank W. Notestein, Princeton University; “A Study of Psychological 
Factors in Relation to Fertility,” by John C. Flanagan, Columbia Uni- 
versity; “Voluntary and Involuntary Aspects of Childlessness,” by Clyde 
V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund; and ‘Mortality in Relation to 
Widowhood,” by Mortimer Spiegelman, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. A round-table discussion on population prospects was led by 
Waldemar B. Kaempffert, New York Times; Carl Cleveland Taylor, 
United States Department of Agriculture; and Harry L. Shapiro, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Alfred J. Lotka, president of the as- 
sociation, addressed the members on the subject, “Contacts of Population 
Study with Related Branches of Science.” 


Southern Conference for Human Welfare.—In recognition of the need 
for studying the social and economic problems of the South, and stimu- 
lated particularly by the recent report of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, the conference met in Birmingham, Alabama, November 20-23. Sub- 
jects considered were public health, education, child-labor and youth 
problems, race relations, prison reform, labor relations, farm tenancy, 
suffrage, and constitutional rights. Judge Louise O. Charlton, Birming- 
ham, was general chairman of the conference, and W. T. Couch, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, was chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Among the sponsors were Daniel Russell and C. Horace Hamil- 
ton, Texas Agricultural College; Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Women’s 
Trade Union League; George Fort Milton, Chattanooga News; Myles 
Horton, Highlander Folk School; Charles Johnson, Fisk University; Wil- 
liam E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Marguerite Bicknell, LeMoyne 
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College; Frank Graham, University of North Carolina; A. D. Beittel, 
Guilford College; Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina; F. D. 
Patterson, Tuskegee Institute; Gordon McCloskey, Alabama College for 
Women; and W. B. Bizzell, University of Oklahoma. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association.—The sixteenth annual meeting 
of the Association, an organization for the study and treatment of be- 
havior and its disorders, will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, February 23-25. Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Norvelle C. 


LaMar, secretary of the Association, 149 East Seventy-third Street, New 
York City. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History—Under the auspices 
of the Association, Negro History Week will be observed February 5-12. 
The Association was organized September 9, 1915, for the following pur- 
poses: to collect sociological and historical data; to publish books on 
Negro life and history; to promote the study of the Negro through clubs 
and schools; and to bring about harmony between the races by inter- 
preting the one to the other. Since January, 1916, it has published the 
Journal of Negro History. For information about Negro History Week 
address C. G. Woodson, director of the Association, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Institute of International Education.—Werner A. Bohnstedt, formerly 
editor of Soziale Praxis and now professor of political economy and sociol- 
ogy, National University, Panama, is available for lectures under the 
auspices of the Institute from February 5 to April 15. 


Michigan Sociological Society—The second annual meeting of the 
society was at held at Kalamazoo, November 4. The papers upon govern- 
ment-sponsored research in the social sciences in Michigan consisted of 
“Survey of Federal Government Research in Michigan,” by Raymond L. 
Hightower, Kalamazoo College; “National Health Inventory of the 
United States Public Health Service,’ by Clark Tibbetts, University of 
Michigan; ‘““Community Adaptations to Population Changes,” by Harold 
A. Gibbard, Brown University (read by Duane L. Gibson, Michigan State 
College); and “A Study of Attitudes toward Relief Administration in 
Selected Communities in Michigan,” by Ernest B. Harper, Michigan 
State College. ‘Social Philosophy and the Social Sciences,” by Roy W. 
Sellars, University of Michigan, and “Social Psychology—Thirteen 
Years After,” by Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University, were the 
papers read at the afternoon meeting. 
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Abbott Herman, Hillsdale College, was elected president, succeeding 
Ernest Harper, and Raymond Hightower was elected vice-president. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—The third biennial meeting 
of the Society, attended by physiologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
sociologists, and educators, was held at the University of Chicago, No- 
vember 11-13. The session of most interest to the readers of the Journal 
was a symposium upon the influence of the group upon behavior, with 
papers upon the group and the young child by W. E. Blatz, psychologist, 
University of Toronto; the gang and its members, by Clifford R. Shaw, 
sociologist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research; and upon social ori- 
entation of Negro youth by Buford Junker, anthropologist, University 
of Chicago, and Walter A. Adams, psychiatrist, Provident Hospital, Chi- 
cago. Sociologists carrying on research in the field of child development 
may obtain information on membership by writing to the Society in care 
of the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


United States Department of the Interior —John W. Studebaker, com- 
missioner of education, has announced that demonstration centers for 
community programs in home and family-life education are to be estab- 
lished in Wichita, Kansas; Toledo, Ohio; Obion County, Tennessee; and 
Box Elder County, Utah. Drawing upon these centers for information, 
the Office of Education will prepare publications, pointing out the possi- 
bilities and influences of a comprehensive scheme of family-life education 
for adults and for young people contemplating marriage in the many 
home and family problems. Among the advisers to the Office of Educa- 
tion in this enterprise are Mark L. Entorf, Cornell University; Joseph K. 
Folsom, Vassar College; Muriel Brown, University of Tulsa; and Kath- 
erine Taylor, Wisconsin Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Urban Church Conferences.—Samuel C. Kincheloe, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Murray H. Leiffer, Garrett Biblical Institute, have been 
attending the city conferences set up by the Home Missions Council in 
several of the larger cities in the Middle West. Dr. Kincheloe’s book The 
American City and Its Church is being used by the Missionary Education 
Movement as the home-study book in eighteen or twenty denominations. 
Dr. Leiffer’s book City and Church in Transition is also being used. 


University of Akron.—Helen Ruff, Summit County Children’s Home, 
is teaching a course in child welfare. Arthur Kruse, department of aid for 
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dependent children, is presenting a course in community organization. 
George Thompson, Association for Colored Community Work, taught the 
course in race relations the second semester of last year. 

Research based on census tract maps is being continued this year. 


Bates College——Dr. A. M. Myhrman has been promoted to professor 
of sociology. At the annual meeting of the Maine State Conference for 
Social Welfare held in October in Portland, Dr. Myrhman was elected 
president of the Conference for the coming year. 


Bowling Green State University.—Clayton C. Kohl, head of the depart- 
ment of social science and chairman of the committee on graduate instruc- 
tion, died November 1o. He studied at Ohio State University, Ph.B. 
1go1, and at New York University, Ph.M. and Ph.D., 1907 and 1910, and 
later for a semester at Leipzig. Prior to coming to Bowling Green his 
teaching service included appointments at Mount Holyoke College, 
Amherst College, and New York University. 


University of Chicago——Dr. Eduard BeneS, former president of 
Czechoslovakia, has accepted a visiting professorship under the Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation for three months beginning the middle of 
February. Dr. BeneS, a student of Masaryk and former professor of 
sociology at Charles University, Prague, will offer two courses—a seminar 
for graduate students and a general course open to all students—both of 
which will be concerned with the problems of democracy. Because of his 
arrival in the middle of the Winter Quarter, his first courses will continue 
into the Spring Quarter. 

Robert Redfield, dean of the social science division, is in Guatemala 
during the Autumn and Winter quarters, where he is engaged in a com- 
parative study of the culture and civilization of the highland societies of 
Mayan peoples. 

During the current academic year the Society for Social Research has 
held its usual fortnightly meetings and has listened to papers on “‘Democ- 
racy and the Concentration of Power,” by Bertrand Russell; ‘Racial 
Backgrounds of European Peoples,’ by Wilton Krogman; ‘Thomas’ 
Polish Peasant and the Dilemma of Current Social Research,” by Herbert 
Blumer; and “A Study of Attitudes of Different Economic Groups,” by 
A. W. Kornhauser. The annual summer institute of the society will be 
held at the University, August 18-19. 


University of Cincinnati.—James A. Quinn returned in the autumn 
after a year’s sabbatical leave spent in southern California. Ernest Grun- 
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wald is in Europe and plans to carry on special studies at the London 
School of Economics and the Sorbonne during the academic year. Earle 
Eubank has been elected chairman of the social science faculty group for 
the year 1938-39. 

Recent department activities include: (1) preparing materials for the 
educational campaign of the Citizens’ Slum Clearance Committee; (2) 
working out a plan for census tracts for Hamilton County; and (3) co- 
operation with the city police department in their study of crime. 


Columbia University —T. H. Marshall, reader in sociology at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in social science. 


Duke University.—Charles A. Ellwood has taken a sabbatical leave of 
absence as chairmen of the department of sociology for the second 
semester. Howard E. Jensen will serve as chairman. Professor Ellwood 
has planned to go on a cruise to South America and is scheduled to teach 


two courses at the University of California at Los Angeles during the 
coming summer. 


Hamline University —Robert R. Martin, recently assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Oregon, is now professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. Prior to coming to Hamline, Dr. Martin served as 
supervisor of examinations for the Unmployment Compensation Com- 
mission of Oregon. 


Indiana University—An interdepartmental course in marriage is 
being offered under the direction of A. C. Kinsey, department of zodlogy; 
who gave the first lecture on the biological background of marriage, fol- 
lowed by John H. Mueller, department of sociology, on the history of 
human marriage. Other lectures will be given by faculty members from 
the school of law and the departments of economics, psychology, history, 
and physical education. 

Alfred R. Lindesmith has been appointed book-review editor of the 
Journal of Criminai Law and Criminology. 


University of Latvia.—Peter Lejins, who received the doctoral degree 
in sociology at the University of Chicago in 1938, has been appointed to 
the chair of criminal law with the title of docent. 


University of London.—Bronislaw Malinowski is now in the United 
States and will be engaged in research in the Southwest during the winter 
and spring. 
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Miami University.—Read Bain has returned from the University of 
Idaho, where he taught during the summer session. P. W. Tappan, who 
substituted for Professor Bain last year, was added to the staff this year. 


University of Missouri.—Ronald B. Almack, Ohio State University, 
has accepted an appointment in sociology. Ralph Loomis has been ap- 
pointed extension specialist on the staff in rural sociology. 


Mount St. Mary’s College.—Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of sociol- 
ogy and social history, returned to his teaching duties after a study of the 
corporative system in Portugal, Spain, and Brazil. 


University of Newark.—Paul F. Lazarsfeld has resigned as director of 
the Research Center in order to devote more time to his work as research 
associate of Princeton University and director of its office of radio re- 
search. He will, however, continue to co-operate with the Research Cen- 
ter in an advisory capacity. 


Ohio State University—Louis M. Spaeth has resigned because of ill- 
health. Florence Greenhoe, for two years an assistant in sociology, has 
been appointed to an instructorship. 

Under the direction of Lloyd A. Cook, Rupert C. Koeninger is con- 
ducting an evaluation study of the introductory courses in the depart- 
ment. Each course will be studied in terms of its effect on student atti- 
tudes, information, and ability to apply scientific method to social data. 
This study, including one thousand cases, is both a statistical and a case 
record of the effects of the course on student behavior. 


Otterbein College-—Edwin M. Hursh is on sabbatical leave from the 
college this year for study and research at Duke University and else- 
where. Ernest L. Snodgrass is visiting professor for the year. 


Oxford University —During the coming summer a six weeks’ session, 
from July 11 to August 18, designed particularly for graduate students 
and teachers, will be held in the field of social studies. There will be 
courses of lectures dealing with economic theory and institutions in Gre*t 
Britain, with political theory and institutions in Great Britain, and with 
international relations. Information may be secured from the Secretary, 
Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies, Rewley House, Wellington Square, 
Oxford, England. 

The regular biennial summer meeting, to be held this year from July 27 
to August 19, will be devoted to a study of “England before and after 
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the Great War, 1901-1939.” Applications for the summer meeting may 
be sent to the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. ; 


Reed College-——Marvin K. Opler, who has recently completed his 
graduate work at Columbia University, has béen appointed instructor in 
sociology and anthropology. 


State College of Washington.—A graduate school of social work has been 
set up to give particular attention to the training of rural social workers. 
Professor A. A. Smick has been transferred to the new school to give in- 
struction in rural social work and community organization. 


University of Washington.—Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, 
will give courses during the Summer Quarter. 


West Virginia University—The name of the department of sociology 
has been changed to the department of sociology and public welfare to 
suggest more accurately its enlarged function in offering training for 
young men and women in the field of public welfare and social-work 
activities. T. L. Harris is chairman of the expanded department. 


University of Wisconsin.—Edward A. Ross is preparing a book based 
on social problems in Australia, where he has recently spent three months. 

J. H. Kolb was on leave of absence the spring and summer semesters 
of 1938 and devoted his leave to assisting the New Zealand government 
with the newly created Bureau of Social Science Research within the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Besides participating 
in studies of standards of living of three occupational classifications, Dr. 
Kolb engaged in plans for research in land utilization and adult education. 

Kimball Young has issued a new edition of An Introductory Sociology, 
and John L. Gillin has prepared a revised edition of Social Pathology, 
which is due to appear next month. 
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Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. By Lewis M. TERMAN. 
Assisted by PAUL BUTTENWIESER, LEONARD W. FERGUSON, WINIFRED 
BENT JOHNSON, and DonaLp P. Witson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv+474. $4.00. 


When Professor E. W. Burgess undertook to apply the prediction 
techniques he had developed in the study of success and failure of prison- 
ers on parole to the problem of predicting adjustment in marriage, he 
became a pioneer in an area since occupied by a growing company of re- 
search workers. The study by Terman and his associates is the first of 
these research efforts to be reported in book form. This notable contribu- 
tion is distinguished by its comprehensiveness and by the evident care and 
ingenuity which characterized the research. It is a “must” book for stu- 
dents of the family. 

After some preliminary experimentation with schedule forms and 
items, the authors constructed a schedule made up of seven parts. Sepa- 
rate schedules were constructed for husbands and wives. In Part I there 
were 71 items dealing with personality characteristics taken mainly from 
Bernreuter’s Inventory. Part II included 128 items selected for the most 
part from Strong’s Interest Blank. Part III contained 34 items calling 
for opinions about marriage. Part IV has 70 items on the husbands’ and 
66 items on the wives’ schedules having to do with attitudes and relation- 
ships in the marriage. Most of these items were taken from the Burgess- 
Cottrell marriage questionnaire and had been used by them, as Terman 
uses them, for computing an index of marital adjustment. Part V con- 
tains 12 items designed to secure information on the nature of the relations 
of the person with his own family, particularly in childhood and adoles- 
cence. Part VI, with 50 and 52 items in the husbands’ and wives’ sched- 
ules, respectively, is devoted exclusively to the sexual relations of the 
couple. Part VII, with 27 items in the husband’s blank and 26 in the 
wife’s, is a miscellaneous collection of items, many of which call for addi- 
tional information on sex relations, previous sex history, as well as other 
nonsexual premarital history. 

-With the aid of the Institute of Family Relations of Los Angeles a sample 
of 792 couples was secured. These couples furnished the information 
upon which the report is based. In common with other reported studies, 
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the California study is based for the most part on white-collar and pro- 
fessional middle-class groups. It is heavily weighted with college people. 
The sample comes from California couples. The distribution of the 
sample according to marital adjustment shows the usual concentration 
in the upper adjustment levels characteristic of the studies thus far re- 
ported. No limitation was put on the length of marriage of couples in- 
cluded. The range is from less than 1 year to over 27 years married, with 
an average of 11.4 years married. This makes comparison with the results 
of the forthcoming Burgess-Cottrell report? difficult, if not impossible, and 
introduces serious methodological problems, particularly with respect to 
personality factors. Two other limitations of the sample must be 
kept in mind in the interpretation of findings. One is that the sample was 
taken primarily from couples who were in groups and organizations of 
the “uplift” or “self-improvement” variety. The other limitation is that 
marriages ending in divorce are not included in the study. 

The techniques used in collecting the data were extremely well worked 
out to preserve absolute anonymity and to prevent any possibility of 
collaboration between husband and wife. They should serve as a model 
for future efforts of this kind. 

An index of marital happiness is used as a criterion of adjustment. 
This index is derived by weighting nine items of Part IV in such a way 
that high scores would indicate good adjustment. Eight of the nine 
items were adapted from the Burgess-Cottrell questionnaire, but the pro- 
cedure in determining the weights was more refined and elaborate. The 
relative weight of an item was determined primarily by the magnitude of 
the average correlation coefficient of the item with each of the other eight 
in the test. This was done on the assumption that those items with the 
highest average intercorrelations would be most “saturated” with the 
happiness element, and should hence be given more weight in the happi- 
ness index. Burgess and Cottrell assigned weights in accordance with the 
relative degree of correlation of each item with the happiness rating. 
When the two weighting procedures are applied to the same data, the 
resulting scores correlate +.90 + .008. 

The happiness index provided a rough measure which could be corre- 
lated with personality, sexual, and other background factors, the object 
being to discover factors that might be used in predicting the probable 
degree of adjustment in a given marriage. 

One hundred and thirty-two personality items selected from the Bern- 

tA preliminary report is found in the article, “The Prediction of Adjustment in 


Marriage,” by E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell. Jr., in the American Sociological 
Review, Vol. I, No. 5 (October, 1936). 
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reuter Inventory, the Strong Interest Blank, and a list of opinions about 
marriage, showed some degree of association with the marriage adjust- 
ment index. Space does not allow for even a summary discussion of the 
specific items found to be correlated with marital happiness. The re- 
sponses to each of these items were assigned weights roughly proportional 
to the size of the critical ratio of the difference between the proportions 
of happy and unhappy persons giving the response. The composite of 
these weights is the personality score. The total personality score for 
husbands correlated .47 with the husbands’ marital adjustment scores. 
For the wives the correlation was .46. The general picture of well-ad- 
justed personalities includes a number of characteristics. Among them 
are a tendency to be outgoing, secure, benevolent, affectionate, and co- 
operative. The unhappy persons were more likely to be withdrawing or 
assertive in a compensatory way, insecure, hostile, un-co-operative, and 
loaded with inferiority feelings. 

The same procedure of weighting for predictive purposes was applied 
to what are called “background factors.”” These latter items included 
such things as age at marriage, length of acquaintance, education, etc., 
and more specific items on the familial relationships of the person in 
his own family. In addition, there were items dealing with premarital 
sexual information, experience, and attitudes. The items on family rela- 
tionships were found to be more important than any of the others in this 
group. The correlations between marriage adjustment score and back- 
ground score are: for husbands, .35; for wives, .29. These correlations are 
much lower than those found by Burgess and Cottrell, notwithstanding 
the fact that their prediction score included no premarital sex items. 

The multiple correlation between the personality scores and the back- 
ground scores and the marriage adjustment scores is .54 for husbands and 
.49 for wives. As noted above, Terman found a correlation of only + .35 
and +.29 between the marriage adjustment score and the background 
score. The corresponding correlation in the Burgess-Cottrell study was 
+.51. Certain points may be raised regarding this difference in findings 
which not only help explain the discrepancy but indicate certain weak- 
nesses in the study under review. 

In the first place, the weighting of background items in the Terman 
study was much more carefully and rigorously done than in the Burgess- 
Cottrell study. The latter study, therefore, may have yielded a spuriously 
high correlation between prediction and marriage adjustment scores. On 
the other hand, the use of the critical ratio as a basis for determining the 
weight to be assigned to an item may actually obscure the degree of cor- 
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relation. The critical ratio is not a measure of association. For example, 
suppose we had a thousand each of definitely happy and unhappy per- 
sons. If 50 per cent of the happy and 60 per cent of the unhappy gave 
the answer “‘Yes” to some question, the critical ratio of this difference 
is 4.5, which is a relatively high ratio. The tetrachoric correlation coeffi- 
cient in this instance, however, is only —.15. 

Another possible reason for the discrepancy in findings is that Terman 
used marriages of all lengths, whereas the Burgess-Cottrell sample was 
limited to marriages of not over six years’ duration. It is logical to as- 
sume that premarital factors would be more closely associated with ad- 
justment in the earlier years of marriage. As the marriage period length- 
ens, new, postmarital factors enter and possibly render premarital back- 
ground factors of less relative importance. Another consideration is that 
Terman eliminated all divorced marriages from his sample and thus in- 
troduced an extra bias not present in the other study. Again, excluding 
the sexual and family relationship items, Terman’s general background 
items are very limited in number and in the ground they cover. This 
limitation might affect the correlations. 

Certain points should be stated regarding the section of the study de- 
voted to personality factors in marriage. Perhaps the most serious weak- 
ness in this study is the use of personality-test responses of married peo- 
ple as a part of a prediction device. The assumption is that what married 
people return on the test items would have been returned by them before 
marriage. The assumption may be supported by fact, but it is as yet 
far from demonstration. Moreover, to assume that such would be the 
case of people who have been married as much as ten years or more is 
extremely risky. There is considerable and increasing evidence to sup- 
port an assumption that personality patterns shift with shifts in the 
relational configuration in which the person is functioning. If this is true, 
then the method used in this study to discover predictive personality 
items is not sound. The authors recognized this weakness and attempted 
to meet it somewhat by minimizing the weights of items judged to be 
affected by the marriage situation. This device, however, does not elimi- 
nate the difficulty as a careful study of the items will show. 

In connection with the personality material it is well to point out that 
the approach to personality aspects of marriage relations is essentially 
atomistic. There is serious doubt in the mind of this reviewer as to the 
possibility of getting very far with this approach to personality phenome- 
na, particularly in marriage relationships. Professor Terman occasionally 
speaks disparagingly of the “clinical method” and seems to reveal a 
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singular lack of understanding of how sophisticated clinicians operate. 
It is to the clinical, rather than inventory, analysis, however, that we 
shall have to look for more fruitful approaches to the dynamics of per- 
sonality interaction in marriage. 

In addition to the prediction study there is included an excellent study 
of sexual adjustment. Two chapters on specific sexual adjustments and an 
appendix section on orgasm adequacy in women constitute a healthy 
corrective for much that has been written concerning the sexual factor 
in marriage. Here too, however, the atomistic approach does not allow 
for sound evaluation of sexual attitudes and patterns in the context of the 
total personality organization. 

The style of the report is clear and concise. The excellence of the pres- 
entation is somewhat marred by occasional lapses into jousting with 
straw men who are usually designated as sociologists, social scientists, 
moralists, armchair philosophers, etc. 

All the faults may be granted, and this book still stands as a valuable 
addition to our knowledge. It is rich in concrete findings and suggestions 
for further research and will amply reward painstaking examination. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Social Philosophies in Conflict. By JosrpH A. LeE1cHTON. New York: 

Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. xxii+546. $3.25. 

Most sociologists do, and all should, welcome any contribution to the 
understanding of our human world from whatever source it may come. 
Particularly should sociologists welcome contributions from professional 
ethicists and philosophers because there is still a close overlapping be- 
tween their work and the work done by these two groups of thinkers. The 
author of this book has had a distinguished career as a philosophical 
thinker, and his contribution to the discussion of the conflict of social 
philosophies should be welcomed. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading because, instead of a 
general discussion of conflicting social philosophies present in our culture, 
it confines itself to a relatively concrete discussion of fascism and naziism, 
communism, and liberal democracy. This is, indeed, the secondary title 
of the book. Again, the author identifies social philosophy with social 
ethics because he identifies it with the theory of human values. However, 
most students of society would recognize that there are many other 
aspects of social philosophy. A theory of social origins, for example, can 
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hardly be said to be within the limits of science, in the strict sense. Such a 
theory must be constructed by a series of rational inferences, which is 
essentially a philosophical method. Social ethics is only that aspect of 
social philosophy which deals with the values of human association. 
Professor Leighton’s method of treating the conflict of social philosophies 
in our civilization bars any systematic comparison of the presuppositions 
of these philosophies. But, as the book was written for the intelligent 
citizen and the general reader rather than for the professional student, 
this criticism may be allowed to pass. Moreover, the author clearly states 
at the very beginning, in the Preface, his general attitudes. He acknowl- 
edges that he is ‘‘an unrepentant liberal” and that the book is written to 
defend the social and political ideals of liberal democracy. As the reviewer 
shares these attitudes, his criticisms are not based on any difference in 
social and political prejudices, nor does he disagree with its practical 
conclusions. 

The reviewer would criticize the book for not fulfilling in any very 
helpful way for the student of concrete human society the promise of its 
title, and for showing no adequate knowledge of the present condition of 
the social sciences. The author, indeed, seems at times to assume that the 
social sciences are limited to factual description and analysis, while at 
other times he agrees with the present reviewer that they cannot be 
limited to the pure science attitude. In other words, the author, as phi- 
losopher, seems to want to shove the social sciences into the corner of pure 
science, which he acknowledges deserves only contempt when it comes to 
human problems. He does not acknowledge that a scientific social phi- 
losophy should ultimately be based upon the established facts and prin- 
ciples of the social sciences. 

On account of the large space given to concrete discussion it is not easy 
to determine the author’s general social philosophy. This is supposed to 
be found in Part III, which is entitled ‘‘Principles of Democratic Social 
Philosophy,” especially in chapter xvii on “The Individual and the Group 
Spirit.” He starts out with the assertion that the problems of social ethics 
can best be approached through consideration of psychology of group 
participation. This seems to assure adequate consideration of social psy- 
chology (in the sense of the psychology of group behavior) and of sociol- 
ogy. But he ends the chapter with the assertion that in the writings of 
Baldwin and Cooley we have an exaggeration of the social. And the next 
chapter ends with the assertion that the final basis of moral judgment, and 
so presumably of scientific ethics, must be rational “‘intuitions.” Thus 
Professor Leighton allies himself with the school of intuitionists in ethics. 
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This comes out even more clearly in Appendix III, ““The Metaphysics of 
the Individual and Society.’’ Here, again, he accuses Cooley of exag- 
gerating social influences in the molding of personality and in the forma- 
tion of ethical ideals. He rightly says that “it is only individuals who 
think, feel and will,” but he does not particularly emphasize that the 
individual thinks, feels, and wills in interaction with the fellow-members 
of his group. In other words, he emphasizes the individual and not the 
process of interaction. Hence he is hardly able to criticize in any radical 
way the assumption of originally isolated, self-seeking individuals uniting 
to form social groups, although he acknowledges that the problem of the 
relation of the individual and the group primitively, as well as at the 
present time, is at the very heart of all ethical and political thinking. 

Probably there never was a sillier opinion in social philosophy than the 
assumption of Hobbes, Rousseau, and others that we must start human 
society with originally isolated, self-seeking individuals; for there is not a 
shred of evidence to support such an assumption. Nevertheless, Professor 
Leighton with his philosophical individualism does not take pains to refute 
this silly notion. He even commends Professor Warner Fite’s book, [ndi- 
vidualism, as an “important work,” while, as I have just said, he discounts 
the work of Cooley. He particularly discounts Cooley’s emendation of 
Descartes’ aphorism, “I think, therefore, I am,” to “We think.” The 
result is that Professor Leighton pays practically all his attention to the 
consciousness of the individual and very little to the interaction of indi- 
viduals. He attacks the theory of a “group mind,” and there can be no 
doubt that this expression is unfortunate, although hardly used in a literal 
sense by any sociologist outside the Durkheim school. As someone has 
said, those who are frightened by the concept of a “group mind” should 
remember that they have the reality before them all the time in the form 
of “public opinion.”’ Professor Leighton even has the term “group spirit,” 
or “social ethos.”’ Sociologists have stressed the interaction between the 
minds of the members of a group and have fastened their attention upon 
this process of interaction, which they call the “social process.” They 
have surely not generally overstressed the importance of this process. 
Some of them even fail to see that it does for group behavior what indi- 
vidual processes do for individual behavior; that group tradition is in 
general the explanation of group behavior. If Professor Leighton had sub- 
stituted such process-concepts as “tradition,” ‘“intercommunication,” 
etc., for the term “group mind,”’ he would not have been led into the con- 
fusion which is evident to every critical reader of his book who has had a 
thorough sociological training. For he would have seen that the interac- 
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tion and interpenetration of the minds of the individuals of a social group 
is the reality upon which we must build a sound science (or philosophy) 
of group behavior. Also he would have seen that a scientific social ethics, 
as distinct from a metaphysical ethics, must be based upon social knowl- 
edge. Finally, he would have had greater appreciation of the “spade- 
work” which is being done in the social sciences to build up a sound theory 
of human social values. 

This book is, therefore, another bit of evidence that there is much to be 
done yet to bridge the gulf between philosophy and the social sciences, 
both in the matter of method and in point of view. Many sociologists 
think that it is idle to attempt to bridge this gulf; but, for my part, I see 
no reason why the interaction or process point of view cannot prevail in 
social philosophy as well as in social science. But this means that phi- 
losophers must break with philosophical individualism and with old- 
fashioned intuitionism. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


Morphologie sociale. By Maurice Hatswacus. Paris: Colin, 1938. Pp. 
208. 


August Comte proposes a division of sociology into social anatomy and 
physiology. Although this terminology has fallen into disrepute, there 
nevertheless exist in social groups certain arrangements and dispositions 
which tend to persist and to offer resistance to change. What is responsi- 
ble for these durable arrangements? Social morphology as a science deals, 
in the broad sense, with this question and includes a consideration of all 
divisions of society which have a structural form. The status and changes 
of population, which is the principal subject matter of morphology, may 
be measured and compared quantitatively quite like the objects and 
characteristics of physical nature. 

Particular structures correspond to the diverse social activities from 
which they result, and each function of social life is expressed by the 
spatial forms of the groups which are attached to it. But behind all these 
we see evidence of the continuing pressures of its whole collective life, of 
which Durkheim wrote. Collective dispositions, such as habitudes and 
traditions, are major determinants of population change. The gross bio- 
logical facts of sex, age, etc., are themselves resultants of collective life in 
general, and we have no right to detach them from their enveloping 
Gestalt. The laws of population, of course, do not change, but the condi- 
tions under which they operate do change. All social life depends upon 
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the structure and movements of people, and whatever modifications take 
place are in accordance with fixed laws whose operations we must under- 
stand if we are to understand society itself. 

Such is the thesis advanced in this latest volume by one of Durkheim’s 
ablest and most objective disciples. Its development divides the volume 
into three major divisions. The first discusses social morphology ‘“‘in its 
large sense” and is devoted to examination of religious, political, and 
economic phenomena. This serves as a general background for the under- 
standing of the term “‘in the strict sense,” which the author makes 
synonomous with the science of population; and this he discusses from the 
standpoint (1) of spatial conditions and (2) of natural movements of 
population. 

In view of the widening areas of thought which the ecologists are now 
opening up to us, the volume does not seem sufficiently to distinguish 
between the division of labor belonging, respectively, to demography, 
human geography, and human ecology. But the writer is one who is at 
home with all three; and he has made an effective contribution to our 
thinking by bringing back into the arena of respectable discussion the 
vital topics of social “anatomy” and “physiology” which have too long 
been under taboo by reason of the formerly badly overworked biological 
analogy. 


EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Freie Wissenschaft: Ein Sammelbuch aus der deutschen Emigration. 
Edited by E. J. GumBev. Strasbourg: Sebastian Brant Verlag, 1938. 
Pp. 283. 

The first concerted effort on the part of German scholars now in other 
countries to discuss in their own language the topic “National Socialism 
and Science,” this volume opens with a list, “certainly incomplete,” of 
thirteen German university teachers who have committed suicide since 
January 30, 1933, and one who has been murdered. It closes with brief 
autobiographical notices by each of the fifteen contributors to the present 
work. These are the ones who will “carry on,”’ so to speak, since the im- 
plication of the whole volume is that the traditions of German science 
survive only outside Germany. The notices indicate that of the thirteen 
contributors who have left their country “‘since Hitler” at least four are 
“Aryan,” two of these being World War veterans. Six state as their field 
of work the social sciences, two more law, one education, one Scandinavian 
literature, one theology, one biology, and one mathematics and physics. 
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Arresting both for what it is and for what it says, the book as a whole 
may be viewed as an effort on the part of this group of exiled scientists 
to re-create a sense of the erstwhile community of scholarship which 
bound them together. In this respect the volume has an apologetic aim— 
namely, to indicate that, whatever may have been happening in the home- 
land, German science still exists. 

Interpreting this aim, each in his own fashion, some of the contributors 
eschew political reference altogether, seeking only to give expression in a 
concrete piece of work to what they hold to be the genuine spirit of Ger- 
man scholarship, as, for example, in Julius Lips’s study of mutual aid 
among the Labrador Indians and in Walter Landauer’s presentation of 
certain recent developments in the field of genetics. Others, like the 
physicist Gumbel and the biologist Schaxel, pursue a policy of direct 
attack on what goes under the name of “‘National Socialist Science.” The 
rest, with varying degrees of success, attempt to “explain” various aspects 
of the contemporary German “situation.”’ While it is sometimes difficult 
in reading these sections to decide whether a given statement derives more 
from a disinterested desire to interpret the facts or from an irrepressible 
drive to justify the writer—which in one instance leads to the conclusion 
that the scientists in question “have been ejected not merely by Hitler, 
but by the whole of that Germany which, since 1864, has climbed to 
power on the shoulders of a victorious Prussia,”’ nevertheless in some 
cases, with the elements of diatribe and self-vindication discounted, the 
discussion is singularly illuminating. 

Especially noteworthy are Theodor Geiger’s essay on “The Role and 
Destiny of Intellectuals”; J. Schaxel’s ‘‘Fascistic Falsification of Biology,” 
which suggests that one of the chief ‘“‘uses’’ of the racial ideology is the 
promotion among those who accept it of an attitude of political fatalism; 
and finally E. J. Gumbel’s able and witty exposition of some of the intel- 
lectual paradoxes and personal conflicts involved in the attempt to estab- 
lish an “Aryan Natural Science.” 


E. Y. HARTSHORNE 
Harvard University 


Experience and Prediction: An Analysis of the Foundations and the Struc- 
ture of Knowledge. By HANS REICHENBACH. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+411. $4.00. 

As its secondary title indicates fairly enough, Professor Reichenbach’s 

Experience and Prediction is a contribution to the literature of epistemol- 

ogy. As such, it is significant, but sociologists will probably for the most 
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part be deterred by its technical character from studying it very closely. 
The author has made considerable use of the methods of symbolic logic, 
and of other rigorous procedures, to establish his main contention which, 
stated in methodological terms, is that scientific truth can, and for greatest 
clearness of thought should, be stated in terms of probability. He has 
sought to show that truth which cannot be reduced to terms of probabil- 
ity has no meaning, or at least none that can be communicated or verified. 
He also indicates ways in which the procedures of symbolic logic can be 
adapted to reasoning in terms of probability. 

Such investigations, however, recondite and imperfectly intelligible 
they may seem to those of us who are not trained in the field involved, 
are likely to have considerable significance, eventually, for systematic re- 
search in the social sciences. One wonders whether it will not become pos- 
sible, sooner or later, however, to express the essential methodological 
conclusions in less abstruse terminology. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


L’Expérience mystique et les symboles chez les primitifs. By LuctEN LEvy- 
Bruu_. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 314. Fr. 45. 


In this work Lévy-Bruhl examines thoroughly the meaning and nature 
of “mystical experience.’’ For the primitive mind the data or evidences 
for this kind of experience are provided by such phenomena as chance, 
play or circumstance, unusual occurrences, dreams, relations between the 
living and the dead, and the visions from the world of the invisible. This 
reality, always present yet occult, is apprehended symbolically. But by 
imagined and dramatized participation in it, these symbols become the 
medium for the magical operations. They set the pattern which antici- 
pates the desired objective, and thereby is created the experience that re- 
veals the existence and the operation of supernatural forces on which wel- 
fare and safety depend. Although characterized by violent emotion, it is 
a complex in which everyday experience plays a large part. Sometimes 
it is localized in time and space; sometimes it lingers in a diffuse and vague 
state in the mythical world which is not confined by laws of time; or 
sometimes in the mystic realms. To be sure, this experience presents vari- 
ations according to the individual representations of those who seek to 
attain it. It becomes, in its most significant forms, the privilege of certain 
few individuals, such as shamans or medicine men, who achieve their social 
control and power after a long period of apprenticeship. 

In this new work of Lévy-Bruhl one finds again the qualities which as- 
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sured the success of his previous works: the rigorous delimitation of the 
subject, the comparative method, and the selection of facts according to 
type, independently of the varying social organization which differenti- 
ates the societies. At the same time more recent ethnographic contribu- 
tions have permitted the author to complete his descriptions and to 
strengthen his explanations and theories. 

The mystical experience is the psychological counterpart to the primi- 
tive mythology which is passed down in oral tradition, the importance of 
which the reviewer emphasized as early as April, 1922, in a critique that 
appeared in the Revue de métaphysique et de morale. Consideration of this 
relationship has compelled the author of Fonctions mentales to ascribe 
more and more significance to the nonrational elements, to aesthetic 
phenomena, to faith, and to emotion exalted to an “affective category of 
the supernatural’’ which are the vital aspects of the life-processes. 

But do not mental concepts correspond to social functions established 
by the societies of antiquity? The contrast between certainty and doubt, 
life and death, wakefulness and dream life, luck and skill, all so familiar 
to the Greeks, testifies to the intimate dependence persisting between con- 
cepts of thought and the objects of perception. A social organization, 
more or less closely knit according to its degree of concentration, includes 
both work and play activities, which are a mild form of conflict that cre- 
ates the sanction for inequalities of power, of talents, and of personal 
quality. Such a society then produces the subject matter of its visions 
from its collective imagination, although the interpretations are supplied 
by the dreamers themselves. 

On the other hand, can the behavior of the primitives be given any but 
a positivistic interpretation, as this reviewer suggested in his article, “‘An- 
thropologie et sociologie” which appeared in the Revue de métaphysique 
et de morale in April, 1929? Magic acts represent their sentiments and de- 
mands in simplified and conventionalized forms that accompany the overt 
gestures. Such manipulation juxtaposes a series of dramatized gestures 
with the chant, of which it is an expression, in order to communicate the 
meaning of the otherwise unintelligible words. This recognition of simi- 
larities is indeed a very old conception. Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Plato employ it to explain sensation and even thought. In the societies 
in which the power of abstraction is only moderately developed, and does 
not therefore stifle empirical observation, such “analogies” reveal so 
strikingly these empirical similarities that they cannot but act as a stimu- 
lus to thought and to mental development. It imputes to colors and forms 
the ability to express the unknown, thereby creating enduring emotions 
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and constituting for the senses a significant language. The symbol, there- 
fore, remains as it had already been defined by Kant in his Critique of 
Judgment, namely, a representation based on analogy, containing noth- 
ing that pertains to the intuition of the object, and consisting only in the 
affective reaction to it. In primitive thought symbolism plays the role 
which Lévy-Bruhl ascribes to it as this reviewer has already recognized in 
a discussion of the theories of Robert Eisler on the psychological struc- 
ture and logical function of the image, Bulletin de la Société francaise de 
philosophie, June, 1926. 

Finally, the “‘affective category of the supernatural” is identical with 
the definition given in 1931: the “uniting principle of the mind and the 
source of representations which, even while differing among themselves 
in all or part of their content, nevertheless affect the mind emotionally 
in the same manner.” Is this anything more than the all-pervasiveness 
of emotions which as early as 1922 this reviewer identified as the origin 
and source of mental processes and which makes participation possible? 
Since, within the group, all that is not familiar to man is interpreted as a 
menace, life is filled with continual emotions. Decisions are made for 
vital reasons and customs correspond to vital needs. The fundamental 
tendencies of human nature support these universal emotions. The analy- 
sis of a certain number of customs and beliefs, published in the Journal de 
psychologie, March, 1934, under the title ‘“The Supernatural and Natural 
in Primitive Mentality,” led us to this conclusion. And the importance 
accorded in this work to the “mystic realm” as the source of life for the 
species, where are produced the collective mystical experiences of high 
emotional intensity, as well as to their physical environment, corrobo- 
rates our conclusion. 

Lévy-Bruhl finds himself in partial agreement with Bergson in respect 
to his method as presented in Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion 
when he takes his point of departure from the biological necessity in order 
to seek in the living being the urge which corresponds to it. This return 
to life, which is rendered easier to the extent that metaphysical systems 
vanish and the half-literary and half-theological character of the philoso- 
phy of existence is recognized, will perhaps permit the restoration to the 
so-called primitives, considered according to the degree of social and aes- 
thetic development, of the alternate discovery and loss of those laws of 
life which have elevated mankind to the dignity of present existence. 


RAYMOND LENOIR 
Paris 
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The World of Hesiod. By ANDREW R. Burn. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1937. Pp. xv-+263. $3.50. 

Burn has already presented us with an excellent treatise, Minoans, 
Philistines, and Greeks, and the present volume is in a sense a continua- 
tion of the same trend of analysis. More, the author apparently envisages 
a third book carrying his study beyond the ‘Greek Middle Ages” into 
the period of “the Greek Renaissance.” We are, therefore, dealing with 
the middle portion of a projected trilogy, and thereby hangs a tale, as we 
shall later see. 

The scholarship that lies back of Burn’s work, so far as the Greek 
sources are concerned, is of high quality. To be sure, he has not made 
much use of the aid offered by epigraphy and ceramics; at the same time, 
it cannot be denied that the materials of real importance for the Hesiodic 
era are literary. Nothing is to be gained by pointing to minor flaws. 

The chief conclusion to which Burn arrives is that the world of Hesiod 
represents a narrowing or even “darkening”’ of the world of Homer, and 
is in this respect similar to the familiar “antiquity—Dark Ages” contrast. 
The brilliance, the secularism, the joie de vivre of the Heros gives place to 
the anxious care, supernaturalism, and bucolic simplicity of a peasant 
folk. Yet out of these Middle Ages came the great fifth century. Why? 

Until the third section of the trilogy appears, it is perhaps unfair to 
anticipate Burn’s thought. Nevertheless, he has given numerous indica- 
tions of his terminus ad quem. Briefly, he follows the Hegelian dialectic: 
the Minoan-Mycenaean era provides the thesis, the world of Hesiod the 
antithesis, and the Great Age of Greece the synthesis. This is not arbi- 
trary deduction on the part of the reviewer; Burn explicitly mentions his 
debt to Marx and Hegel at several points. 

O tempora, 0 mores! Burn is a first-rate classical scholar and historian. 
He would not think of making statements on even mere details of Greek 
life without exhaustive search of the records. In the field of social theory, 
however, he is a bull in a china shop, without even suspecting his bovine 
masculinity. As evidenced by the Bibliography, his reading in what he 
calls “theory of history and of civilization” has been sadly limited. The 
only really significant name he lists is that of Toynbee. His anthropologi- 
cal preparation has been even less worthy of serious consideration; for 
example, Freud’s Totem and Tabu is listed with no evidence that the dev- 
astating criticisms of this work have been so much as skimmed. 

And here is that tale we mentioned. The lack of academic sociology and, 
indeed, of adequate instruction in a number of the newer developments 
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in the other social sciences is having a crippling effect on British research. 
When one contrast this amazing combination of specialized skill and ama- 
teurish bungling with French treatises such at Schuhl’s Essazt sur la forma- 
tion de la pensée grecque, the lights and shadows become even more start- 
ling. Continental writers on Greek themes generally have at least a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the allied work being done in the social sciences; 
they are not content with insular isolation. 

Americans, however, can learn much from Burn’s book. For example, 
they will discover that Greek materials are quite as usable in elementary 
sociological instruction as are the traditional descriptions of the Buriat or 
the Basuto, and much more relevant so far as our own cultural antece- 
dents are concerned, but they will not learn any sociology as such. 


HowarD BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Science for the Citizen. By Lancetot HocBen. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf & Co., 1938. Pp. 1081. $5.00. 


Mr. Hogben’s thousand-page history of Science for the Citizen has 
special interest for sociology. More so than most such histories. The rea- 
son is that he correlates the development of science with the sociological 
conditions of the times. We have heard it said that necessity is the mother 
of invention, but extremely little has ever been written on what are the 
social conditions that give rise to inventions and scientific discovery. 
The author doesn’t attack the problem from an analytical point of view, 
but his book gives a very good descriptive account. We see, for instance, 
the Egyptian’s concern with astronomy, the calendar, and geometry—all 
needed for their religious, agricultural, and constructional activities in 
these times. Similarly the interest of the world in navigation was closely 
related not only to practical navigation but to celestial mechanics. 

This relationship of sociology and science leads the author to give 
emphasis to what is sometimes called practical or applied science. It is 
true he stresses this aspect of scientific development more than most 
writers, but I wonder if this doesn’t help to redress the imbalance in 
previous writings. The role of practical issues in the development of 
science is a somewhat disputed question. The natural sciences, particular- 
ly mathematics, are thought to grow as a sort of symmetrical structure 
out of the logical attributes of the mind, stimulated by curiosity without 
much reference to practical matters. Hogben’s analysis would seem to 
discount this theory, for he seems to stress so much the practical interest 
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of science. This is of importance to the social scientist for the reason that 
practical demands for solution of social questions play such a big role in 
directing his energies. Insistence on the solution of practical questions in 
the social field has often been held as a hindrance to the development of a 
fundamental social science. The inference from Hogben’s discussion 
would be that these practical questions are an asset rather than a liability. 
His book therefore is encouraging and leads to the pragmatic attitude of 
making the best in a scientific way of the contemporary social questions in 
the field of the social sciences. 

I don’t dwell on the author’s vivid style and attractive illustrations 
because the reader will assume, and correctly so, that the author of 
Mathematics for the Million has done a swell job of popularizing the 


development of science. 
- WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Recent Theories of Sovereignty. HYMEN Ezra COHEN. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 169. $2.00. 

Is sovereignty a dying notion? Are the answer patterns that sover- 
eignty resides in one, in many, in the supra-mundane—God, Justice, 
Reason—or that scrap answer that it is fragmentary, antiquated? Did we 
not experience Abyssinia, China, Spain, and the Munich agreement? Is 
it not much more important to paraphrase the extent of the so-called 
supreme power than to investigate the bearers of this maiestas which 
sometimes passes into utterly unmajestic hands? 

The supreme power is, first of all, a brute fact; it does not belong pri- 
marily to the field of international or constitutional law but to the world 
of factual, premoral and prelegal happenings. The way is short to semi- 
legitimacy in international law; all nations know the recognition de facto 
of a rising new ruler. It is much longer in constitutional law, or, better 
said, it has been much longer in former times. In these past periods the 
ruler, in order to maintain the supreme power, needed the consent of a 
considerable part of the ruled population, since in the case of a forthcom- 
ing fight there had to be numerical equality or preponderance. This 
balance could not possibly be upheld without a minimum of fairness to 
the opposing minority; it certainly contributed to bring about a certain 
degree of justice as the most refined form of old-time demagogy. And 
another great power, God, could not be left out of the picture. These con- 
ditions have changed. Most of the theories of sovereignty, it is true, re- 
gard public opinion and popular support as basic props, indispensable 
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ingredients of the supreme power. But what is public opinion? Are there 
not diseases of public opinion, although its psychopathology has not yet 
been written? Can it not be manufactured at will? Does factual propa- 
ganda-intoxicated public opinion thereupon become legitimate? Can the 
ruler manufacture his own legality by manipulating mechanisms of public 
opinion which formerly grew free and unwatched and therefore meant real 
and genuine consent? 

The invention of the machine weapon further permits the suppression 
of large disarmed masses of a small body of mechanized, well-paid mer- 
cenaries or accomplices. The possession of bombing planes, tanks, and 
machine guns dispenses with the ruler’s need of indulgent considerations. 
The machine has not only revolutionized the economic life but tends to 
eliminate justice as a necessity of life—for the time being at least. 

In the Greek classical period and during the Middle Ages the state 
was not above law and morals. There were concurrent, or even more 
powerful, authorities—customary law, religious beliefs, the rules of gallan- 
try, sometimes the demands of reason. During the so-called dark Middle 
Ages Bodinus held that the sovereign was limited by nature and divine 
law. It will be remembered that the English king was never supposed to 
be able to alter the common law of the Catholic church. “‘For a while men 
speculated as to whether in an extreme case the Earl of Chester as count 
of the palace may not have some coercive power over the King”’ (Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law [Cambridge, 1895], I, 161), and it 
is not doubtful that the most sovereign German emperor of the Middle 
Ages could—theoretically—be deposed and even be adjudged to death 
by a court presided over by the Pfalzgraf, when instead of being God’s 
vicar he had become the devil’s vicar. 

In studying the evolution of the theory of sovereignty in the very 
immediate past (Esmein, Jellinek, Duguit, and Kelsen) and in presenting 
recent theories of sovereignty in the British Empire, Mr. Cohen has not 
gone across the threshold which is constituted by the appearance of the 
dictators in Europe. Cohen has reproduced Esmein’s idea of national 
sovereignty, Jellinek’s notion of the self-limiting state (a state which by 
prudence shrinks back from being totalitarian and all-responsible), 
Duguit’s sociological jurisprudence, and Kelsen’s pure juridical approach 
in a clear and excellent way. I think that his chapter on sovereignty in 
the British Empire which he terms with others a divided sovereignty is 
an extremely good summary as is his description of Laski’s theoretical 
evolution. 

What the writer misses is a fundamental standard of value which 
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would permit a critical survey of all the mental acrobatics performed 
around a very simple but multifarious and shape-changing fact. The 
pompous expression has proved its utter insignificance during the last 
years, in international law as in constitutional law. Perhaps it is not pos- 
sible to detach the legal notion from the phenomena of mere force, un- 
limited by any regard for what the Middle Ages used to call “divine 
law.”’ In this case we had better stop granting moral support to pernicious 
force by building a fine legal theory around it. By classifying it among 
tornadoes, horse-powers, and epidemics, we would at least preserve the 
appearance of scientific honesty and cleanness and perhaps be better pre- 
pared—morally and materially—for defense. 


HANS VON HENTIG 
University of Colorado 


Season of Birth, By ELLSwortu HuntinctTon. New York: John Wiley & 

Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. viit+473. $3.50. 

This volume is in keeping with the previous work of Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton. As a proponent of the geographic school he has presented its case in 
a clear and interesting style so that this book, like his previous ones, is 
quite readable. This book is devoted to an exploration of the effects of 
the season of birth upon a person’s entire life; his attitudes and personality 
as well as his schooling and job. Such topics as geographical variations in 
season of birth (chap. ii-vii), the length of life (viii), leadership (xiii), 
genius (xiv), and insanity (xvii) are all elaborately treated here. The main 
purpose is to prove that the season of birth is of great importance in in- 
fluencing all these aspects of human life. More specifically, the mild 
weather of spring affords the optimum conditions for human births. If the 
influence of all other factors were eliminated, we should find that persons 
born at this particular time have a longer life-expectancy, are more prone 
to be geniuses, and, in general, are the “‘better” people. 

Much evidence is marshaled to prove the importance of the influence 
of the season of birth. The author, however, seems to be unable to dif- 
ferentiate successfully between hypotheses and facts. For example, he 
finds two optima temperatures for human beings; the best physical vigor 
is achieved at a temperature of about 60° F. and the best mental vigor at 
a temperature of about 70° F. These, he explains, result from the temper- 
ature conditions under which early mankind lived and procreated. The 
statements in regard to optima temperatures are susceptible of empirical 
proof or disproof; on the other hand, no competent student of prehistoric 
man would attempt to state definitely just where man arose, let alone 
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just what the exact temperatures were at the times when conceptions and 
births took place. 

In the use of population data, particularly birth statistics, Dr. Hun- 
tington appears to have overlooked the very important factor of under- 
reporting. In chapter iii, for example, he devotes considerable space to an 
analysis of the seasonal distribution of births in Russia in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, without mentioning anything about this prob- 
lem. Even in the United States today under-reporting is an important 
problem, yet in his discussion of “American Variations in Season of 
Birth” no mention is made of this. Yet the prevalence of under-reporting 
can entirely distort any results, as all students of population well know. 

Essentially the idea of ‘‘season of birth’’ would appear to be a disguise 
for bringing in the author’s opinions in regard to eugenics. For example, 
he finds that “‘persons who achieve unusual success show an exceptional 
tendency to be born in winter.”’ Also born at that time, however, are a 
great proportion with low I.Q.’s “who will become criminals, or suffer 
from insanity or tuberculosis.” This dilemna is easily solved, however, by 
the explanation that the unusually successful people come from ‘“‘good”’ 
parents whereas the others come from parents who are “passionate, unin- 
telligent, and weak willed.” If parentage is the important factor, then 
obviously season of birth is at best but an associated factor. 

The author himself admits at the end that “heredity, diet, and mode of 
life, when taken together, doubtless have far more effect upon health, 
longevity, and achievement than has season of birth” (p. 437). Yet an 
entire volume has been written to prove the importance of the seasons. 
To summarize, ‘“The book might be better if the author had been born in 
February instead of September’’ (p. 2). 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


American Family Laws: A Comparative Study of the Family Law of the 
Forty-eight American States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Ha- 
wait (to January 1, 1937), Vol. V: Incompetents and Dependents. By 
CHESTER G. VERNIER. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. v+707. $6.50. 

In this volume Professor Vernier completes his series on American 
Family Laws. The earlier four volumes deal with marriage, divorce, hus- 
band and wife, and parent and child. And since the first volume appeared 
in 1931, and this one comes only to January 1, 1938, he promises a sup- 
plementary volume bringing them all at least to January 1, 1938. That 
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is the trouble with attempts to compile the legislation in the forty-eight 
states; by the time the situation at any date is reviewed, the situation has 
changed and supplementary material must be presented. 

In this fifth volume the method of presentation is the same, as in the 
other four. There is a “General Statement,” in which the problem is clear- 
ly analyzed. This is followed by sections devoted to special aspects, in 
which again there is a “Summary” followed by a “Table of Statutory 
Citations,” in which the exact reference to the statute is given as well asa 
paraphrase of the statute; these tables are followed by a set of references 
to the literature, “Books, Articles, Notes, and Annotations.” This vol- 
ume deals with infants, aliens, drunkards, and insane persons. There are 
twenty-one tables of statutory material, there is a list of the cases cited, 
a “Table of Statutory Sources,” and a very full Index. The reader is con- 
vinced that every source has been noted with great intelligence and the 
attitude is everywhere liberal and modern. 

It is the unreasonable person who asks if it is all worth while. One re- 
calls comprehensive compilations that are so much easier to grasp and to 
retain that occupy so much less space. The method of summarizing, then 
citing, then paraphrasing, seems costly and also confusing. One recalls 
some of the summaries of legislation put out by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in which the substance is given in the text, with footnote 
citations and in appendixes the text of the statute. Anything other than 
the text of the statute seems always perilous! 

These volumes cover a phase of the law that has had to be completely 
revolutionized, which means great bodies of legislation which partly be- 
cause of the nature of the problem, partly because of the difference in 
preparation on the part of the legislature and the courts, have had to be 
redone, re-enacted, or tinkered with again and again. 

These aspects of the development make such summaries as Professor 
Vernier has attempted very difficult, sometimes misleading and sometimes 
inadequate. These characterizations are not inapplicable to certain sub- 
jects dealt with in this volume, as, for example, the subject of children 
and crime and the juvenile court, in which no idea is given of the confused 
jurisdictional situation, the child-labor legislation where the limitation on 
parental right is overlooked, while the educational legislation which alone 
gives validity to any statement about the paternal duty to educate, and 
the discussion of independent citizenship of married women which is all 
correct, but fails to reveal the essential inequality of American-born 
women marrying aliens and alien women marrying American citizens. 

Students who use these compilations of Professor Vernier should cer- 
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tainly get, however, something which the case method of teaching alone 
cannot give—an idea of the way in which the law is in some of its divi- 
sions being gradually molded into an instrument adjusted to social needs; 
they should get also an idea of how, under the existing governmental 
structure, that development is impeded by the theory of police power and 
state jurisdiction. Can anyone give a good reason why there should be 
such diversity in details of living—a diversity based on geographical loca- 
tion? Other aspects of the material that are historical rather than logical 
or social will make themselves apparent to the honest student exposed to 
such thorough and comprehensive treatment. 


SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


The Family and the Depression. By RutTH SHONLE CAVAN and KATHERINE 
HowLanD Ranck. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
Xvii+209. $2.50. 

A Legislative and Statistical Study of Marriage and Divorce in Utah. By 
OwEN F. BEAL. Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1937. Pp. x+96. 
$1.00. 

Parents in Perplexity. By JEAN CARTER. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1938. Pp. vii+143. $1.00. 

Historians of science will record that most of the things sociologists 
said about the depression were in the nature of speculation or suggestions 
as to what might be or might have been studied in the depression. The 
Family and the Depression is one of the few fragments of actual sociological 
research materials to be salvaged from this era of lost opportunities. The 
work not only has a high “‘scarcity value’’ but stands on its own feet as a 
genuine contribution to our knowledge of family behavior in crises. 

Cavan and Ranck carefully selected for study one hundred families 
from the case files of the Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago. These 
families were cases on which considerable information had been accumu- 
lated in 1928-29. While the sample does not by any means represent a 
cross-section of the metropolitan Chicago population, it approaches rep- 
resentation of the major social groupings to a surprising degree. By 
means of a series of interviews and agency checks the histories of these 
families through 1934-35 were obtained. On the basis of these materials 
an analysis is made of family reactions to the depression and a description 
given of the different types of adjustment to this crisis. As would be ex- 
pected, wide variation in reaction and adjustment is found. One extreme- 
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ly interesting finding is that the depression crisis was reacted to with the 
same general patterns that the families manifested in previous crisis situa- 
tions. 

Social psychologists and others interested in propaganda and mass 
phenomena will find the special section on attitudes toward the depres- 
sion, relief agencies, and social reform of special interest. A summary dis- 
cussion of a few similar depression studies and a selected bibliography add 
considerably to the value of the work. 

In view of the fact that the study was done on cases that came into an 
institution with a staff of psychiatrists, it is somewhat disappointing that 
the work does not include any intensive studies of personality reactions 
to the depression. But perhaps these studies are in process, and we shall 
have future reports of more intensive studies in which sociologists and 
psychiatrists have collaborated with as fruitful as those produced by the 
collaboration of sociologist Cavan and psychiatric social worker Ranck. 

Beal’s book on marriage and divorce in Utah presents (1) a digest of the 
marriage and divorce laws for Utah and (2) the assembled statistical mate- 
rial on marriage and divorce in Utah drawn from the published United 
States Census Bureau sources. It should be a convenient reference for 
students of the family. 

Parents in Perplexity is neither about parents nor their perplexities. It 
is an attempt to evaluate the parent-education movement in the United 
States on the basis of impressions gained from a tour of parent group meet- 
ings, lectures, discussions, etc. It is of no particular interest or value to 
the technical student of social phenomena. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


The Art and Science of Marriage. By ESTHER BOGEN TIETz and CHARLES 
Kipp WEICHERT. With an Introduction by Morris FIsHBEIN. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 279. $2.50. 


The authors of this book have played up the psychological and physio- 
logical phases of marriage a little more than some who have written on 
this particular aspect of family life. Their aim has been to present the 
scientific, as well as the art side of marriage by setting forth a rather com- 
prehensive view of the entire physical and mental makeup of the individ- 
ual as a partner in the marital relationship. The sociological and the cul- 
tural phases of marriage have not been treated as fully as have the 
anatomical, the physiological, and the chemical. There is a very good, 
though limited, treatment of such topics as: what living things are made 
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of, the reproductive system, the chemical regulators of the body, master 
glands of the body, the nervous system, the early development of human 
beings, and the mechanism of heredity. Discussion somewhat more of a 
sociological and psychological nature is given such topics as: ‘““Why 
marry?” adolescence, and parenthood; while such themes as the covering 
of the body, the skeletal, the circulatory, the digestive, and the respiratory 
systems are treated largely from the purely anatomical and physiological 
point of view, with but little evident direct application to the objectives 
of the book as set forth in the title. 

Possibly the major contribution of this treatise is its explanation in a 
clear and scholarly, though partial, way of how structures, functions, and 
physiological processes, as influenced by mental attitudes, figure in the 
biological requisites to successful marriage. Not all the chapters are writ- 
ten so as to contribute immediately and clearly toward attaining success- 
ful marriage, but the authors are quite correct in leaving the general 
impression that a// the body of the individual, either directly or indirectly, 
is involved in the processes of attaining successful marriage. While the 
authors may have stayed well within the biomedical limits of the subject, 
which, obviously, they set for themselves, they should have made it 
clearer that there are also economic, cultural, educational, and sociological 
factors that are involved in successful marriage and family life, that con- 
dition and supplement the medical and the physical in the science and the 
art of marriage. This book is written for the average intelligent layman, 
and may well have a limited and special use in college courses in the 


sociology of the family. 


J. L. Hypes 
Connecticut State College 


The Psychology of Human Conflict. By Epw1n R. Gutureie. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1938, Pp. x+408. $2.75. 

This is one of the better books of the many which have been written 
recently on the psychology of human behavior. The recent trend toward 
the publication of books on human motives and conflicts is a fortunate 
example of the increasing interest of psychologists in clinical problems. 
Unfortunately, however, publishers inevitably demand popularization in 
books of this type. (Although Dr. Guthrie is very careful in making state- 
ments regarding the basis of human behavior, he has nevertheless occa- 
sionally allowed popularization to take precedence over scientific fact. 
These few instances occur not as an oversight of scientific facts but prin- 
cipally because Dr. Guthrie is anxious to influence his readers in recog- 
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nizing the importance of the study of mental conflict. The style of the 
book is somewhat racy. Ordinarily, such a style would be a definite asset; 
but, in dealing with a subject which has not as yet been organized scien- 
tifically, the reader might obtain a feeling that there are scarcely any 
experimental facts about human conflicts and motives. The actual facts 
which the author presents are thus frequently obscured. 

The topics which the author discusses in the twenty-eight rather brief 
chapters range from the biological nature of living organisms to such 
problems as family conflict, the psychology of insanity, and psychother- 
apy. The author attempts to co-ordinate psychological problems, such as 
are involved in habit formation, with pathological conditions, such as 
phobias, neurasthenia, and insanity. The job of co-ordination is exceed- 
ingly well done, except that the range of topics might cause the new 
reader some confusion, and the briefness of the discussions might make 
the book seem superficial to the person trained in psychology or psychia- 
try. Fortunately, the author offers no final statements regarding causative 
factors in the development of abnormalities, nor does he offer any pana- 
ceas' for their cure. 

The author states in the Preface that he has borrowed heavily from 
Janet, and many of his conclusions are based upon Janet’s and Jung’s 
concepts in the field of psychopathology. This might or might not be 
worth while, and the attitude of the reader will depend upon his involve- 
ment in one or another of these “systems” of psychopathology. From the 
academic standpoint the book seems to be somewhat too involved with 
Janet. In spite of occasional defects, the book can be well recommended 
to the general reader, especially to students in fields allied to psychology 
and psychiatry. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime. By NATHANIEL D. M. Hirscu. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1938. Pp. 259. $3.25. 


In this book Dr. Hirsch, formerly director of the Wayne County Clinic 
for Child Study of the Detroit Juvenile Court, has attempted to establish 
the relative importance of certain causal categories in juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Heredity and environment are not sufficient as categories, in his opin- 
ion, and must be complemented by two others—accidental causation and 
genius. In the twelve chapters of the book he surveys briefly some prior 
studies on juvenile delinquency, analyzes the causal factors in 604 delin- 
quents, studies the relationship of broken homes to delinquency in 2,000 
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cases and in over 4,000 of their siblings, evaluates the importance of birth 
rank, mental deficiency, mechanical ability, and enuresis, and presents a 
series of case reports as illustrative material. 

The most interesting analysis is no doubt that of the relationship of 
broken homes to delinquency based on 810 children from unbroken homes, 
677 from homes broken by death or long hospitalization (A) and 513 from 
homes broken by divorce, separation, desertion, phychosis, or imprison- 
ment (B). The high incidence of broken homes is attributed to the large 
proportion of children from Polish or colored homes. A study of the par- 
ents in these homes showed little difference between the unbroken homes 
and those of type A, except that the parents of the latter had a higher 
incidence of economic dependency and sexual promiscuity. The parents 
of the type B home, on the other hand, had much higher percentages of 
psychosis, syphilis, alcoholism, “instability,” criminal record, etc., less 
than 2 per cent being ‘‘normal”’ as compared with about 25 per cent in the 
other types of home. One-fourth of the brothers of the cases studied from 
all these homes and one-sixth of the sisters were delinquents. These data 
lead the author to conclude that bad home environment is the result of the 
poor hereditary endowment of the parents and that those children who 
are most burdened with hereditary deficiencies are the ones that select a 
career of delinquency. 

This interpretation suffices to indicate the author’s general position. 
While he emphasizes that delinquency is due to multiple factors, he is 
convinced that constitutional defects are the most important. As for the 
categories of accidental causation and genius, the former is assumed to 
occur as the dominant factor in but 1 per cent of the cases, while the latter 
does not appear at all, perhaps because no geniuses were referred to the 
clinic whence the data were drawn. 

There is much internal evidence of the book’s being conceived in haste 
and prematurely born. It is a sloppy piece of work, full of typographical 
errors, imperfect footnote references, tabulations badly organized, and 
even with wrong column headings (Tables 13 and 14). From the point 
of view of craftsmanship neither author nor publisher can be proud of it. 
This absence of artistry is likely to prejudice any reader, no matter how 
benevolent, and to make him distrustful of the validity of the very find- 
ings by which the author places the greatest store. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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An Introduction to Criminology. By W. A. BoNGER. Translated from the 

Dutch by Emit VAN Loo. London: Methuen & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+ 
178. 6/-, net. 

This little work was originally published in the Netherlands in a semi- 
popular series, the “University Extension Library.” It contains a well- 
written and documented survey of the various theories of crime causation. 
There are, besides an introductory chapter, discussions of the prehistory 
of criminology, the statistician-sociologists, the anthropological school, 
the environment school, the biosociological school, the spiritualistic 
school, and the psychologists, with a final chapter on criminology as an 
applied science. The sources utilized are practically exclusively Continen- 
tal which may be due to the lack of space. Of American sociologists, only 
two are mentioned who have studied the relation between economic con- 
ditions and criminality, a subject to which the author himself has made 
internationally known contributions of high importance. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency. By WALTER A. LUNDEN. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1938. Pp. 390. $3.75. 
Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency is a revision of the 

author’s Juvenile Delinquency: Manual and Source Book. It attempts a 

systematic arrangement of the various source materials bearing on the 

problem of juvenile delinquency. This is done by arranging the material 
by subjects with selected references, leading questions, illustrative statis- 
tical data, sources, and cases around five general topics: introduction, the 
social configuration of delinquents and delinquency, the jurisprudence of 
juvenile delinquency, institutional treatment and care of juvenile of- 
fenders, and programs and methods of preventing juvenile delinquency. 

The Appendix contains a valuable table of the population of institutions 

for juvenile delinquents in the United States in 1933. Most of the tables 

deal with data and statistics from Pennsylvania. The author consequent- 
ly neglects to mention many other findings and source materials which 
should properly be included in a “systematic source book.” Professor 

Lunden has again insisted on prefacing (as in the first edition) each of the 

five main parts of the book with a very brief general statement which 

presumes to encompass the whole topic. This introspective generalizing 
seems entirely out of place in an otherwise fairly scientific and systematic 
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treatment of the subject. The volume contains rather complete lists of 
references for each of the numerous aspects of the field including im- 
portant recent works. 


NATHAN BopDIN 
Chicago 


The Treatment of the Misdemeanant in Indiana, 1816-1936. By HELEN 
Witson. (‘Social Service Monographs.”) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. Pp. xi+114. $0.75. 

This monograph is based almost entirely on legislative enactments and 
reports. It organizes this information in a way that will be a good basis 
for more exhaustive studies based on sources that will give more insight 
into the origin and changes in policies, and into the ways the policies have 
been operating. 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Contemporary Social Problems. By HAROLD A. PHELPs. Rev. ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xiii+-820. $3.50. 

The revised edition of this text differs from the original in minor ways 
only. Four chapters of new material have been added, the order of the 
chapters has been slightly changed, the content of several chapters has 
been rearranged under new captions, the factual material has been 
brought up to date, and some changes have been made in the presentation. 
But the book remains a topical presentation of more or less discrete social 
problems with some of the virtues and many of the faults typical of such 
compositions. In the new form, as in the old, it will meet admirably the 
needs of many teachers who offer a course of this character. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


A Sociological Analysis of Relief and Non-relief Families in a Rural Con- 
necticut Town. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN and WALTER C. McKay, Jr. 
(Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 219.) Storrs: Connecti- 
cut State College, 1937, Pp. 79. 


Effects of the Works Program on Rural Relief. By REBECCA FARNHAM and 
IRENE Link. Washington: Works Progress Administration, Division 
of Social Research, 1938. Pp. 115. 

The locale of the study by Whetten and McKain is Montville, Con- 
necticut, a heterogeneous town of four thousand souls located between 
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the cities of Norwich and New London. Using the house-to-house canvass 
as a technique, the study attempts to ascertain who the families were that 
received relief and to describe some of the social and economic factors 
associated with the acceptance of relief in this area. Prior to 1930, few 
families in Montville were on relief. The increased burden of relief during 
the depression was to Montville what it was to a thousand other towns. 
As would be expected, the highest incidence of relief was found among the 
unskilled, the foreign-born, the larger families, the lesser schooled families, 
and those whose standard of living was lowest, as judged by material 
conveniences. Contrary to the popular belief that those who live under 
an economy where industrial unemployment is combined with part-time 
farming are less likely to contribute to relief rolls, Whetten and McKain 
find the opposite to be true. Part-time farmers contributed strongly to 
relief rolls, owing probably to the fact that part-time farming over the 
years has become incidental to industrial employment in this area. Then, 
too, there is evidence that the part-time farmers of the area have not 
made the best possible crop adaptations to the soils.. This report is a 
valuable contribution to the rapidly increasing number of studies on part- 
time farming. 

The study by Farnham and Link is a sample study covering seventy- 
one counties in seven states and including 5,377 families who were on re- 
lief in June, 1935, but who were dropped from the relief rolls during the 
succeeding five months. Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina, Montana, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, and West Virginia were the states embraced in the 
study. Households were studied from the standpoint of qualifications for 
self-support; the reasons for leaving the rolls of the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration agencies; their economic status in December, 1935; their 
earnings in private and public works program employment; and the effects 
of the curtailment of.the works-relief program upon general relief. Wide 
variations in income and relief status are indicated. The data reveal that 
a large number of those dropped from relief rolls were absorbed in private 
industry, with farm owners receiving only slight incomes from industrial 
employment. The inadequacy of local programs of public assistance to 
care for clients dropped from work-relief projects in 1935 is indicated. 
The work is a valuable record of the effects of the works program upon 
rural relief as well as a worth-while inventory of the human resources on 


rural work-relief rolls. 
WILLIAM E. CoLe 
University of Tennessee 
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Fifth Avenue to Farm: A Biological Approach to the Problem of the Sur- 
vival of Our Civilization. By FRANK Fritts and RatpH W. Gwinn. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. viii+282. $3.00. 


The subtitle indicates the main thesis of the authors, which is that the 
farms of America will be the source of its superior human stock and that 
it is now possible to maintain a better type of civilization for the average 
man on the farm than in the city. The authors accept the common notion 
that the best blood is migrating from the farm to the city, although, so 
far as I am aware, there is little or no scientific evidence of this. Their 
use of the term “genetic” is obscure and seems to be based on a priori 
reasoning rather than being supported by scientific facts. One might 
criticize many of the broad generalizations of the book, and yet the fact 
remains that these successful city lawyers who enjoy suburban farm life 
have stated some truths in a challenging manner which should incite re- 
search to prove their truth or error. And this seems to have been their 
purpose, as modestly stated in the Preface. The authors know urban life, 
and the chapter on ‘Modern Urban Work and Life’’ seems to me to be 
the best insight in the book and to warrant the study of the Urbanism 
Committee of the National Resources Committee. Their analysis of the 
farm situation is not so convincing, but their plea for the social dignity of 
farming and the farm and civilized living is a message which needs a hear- 
ing, particularly among rural youth. The book is valuable for the hy- 
potheses it advances and for its prophecy of the role which farm people 


may take in American culture in the future. 
DwIGHT SANDERSON 


Cornell University 


Les Fluctuations de V activité économique: les périodes de longue durée et les 
crises. By BARON Mourre. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 
250. 

This is mainly a historical study of crises, with little reference to price 
trends of a long-term character. The author’s contribution, if any, con- 
sists in an attempt to typify the phenomena he deals with, i.e., to de- 
lineate types of crises according to their general course and underlying 
forces. But the undue emphasis on variations in the interest rate, the lack 
of satisfactory historical material and original research, and, especially, 
the lack of understanding of the role of the monetary mechanism in the 
business cycle reduce the value of the book to that of an “‘interesting”’ 
compilation of all sorts of data without any major analysis of a scientific 


character. MELCHIOR PALYI 


University of Chicago 
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The Growth of Collective Economy. By F. E. LAwtEy. London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1938. Vol. I: Pp. xx+524; Vol. II: Pp. xv+485. 355. 
This formidable two-volume work is mainly devoted to a cataloguing 

of the various efforts at national and international control of business and 

industry and of the developments in the field of public ownership. The 
author has a great dislike for the principle of laissez-faire and seems to 
welcome almost any form of state action which will abridge it, without 
developing in sufficient detail or sharpness the reasons why he believes 
such collective action to be superior. As a socialist, Mr. Lawley distinctly 
prefers public ownership, which he believes will in general have to be ac- 
companied by compensation, and which should make due provision for 
the functioning of the technician. But, in his hatred of laissez-faire and 
competition, he seems also to welcome such state control of industry under 
private ownership as has for its purpose the restriction of production and 
the raising of prices. Such policies are in the interests of the owners, not 
the consumers, and by pegging production, they operate also to restrict 
employment. It is surely a mark of confusion for enthusiastic advocates of 
“planning” to draw little or no distinction between planning measures 
which are designed to increase production and employment from those 
which reduce the real national income of goods and services, and which 
give monopoly gains to owners while fastening greater unemployment 
upon the community. Mr. Lawley, like many other advocates of govern- 
ment control, should be more discriminating. 


University of Chicago 


H. Dovucras 


Sociology of the Cooperative Movement in the Czechoslovak Village. By 
KAREL GALLA. Prague: Spolek Pece O Blaho Venkova, 1936. Pp. 124. 
This is a thought-provoking sociological monograph concerned with the 

mutual relationships existing between the co-operatives and general com- 

munity life in a rural village in Czechoslovakia. In method it exemplifies a 

fruitful integration of the quantitative and qualitative approaches. The 

study begins with a description of the salient demographic, social, and 
economic features of the village in question and proceeds to a characteriza- 
tion of the different types of co-operatives found there. The genesis and 
development of the co-operative institutions are then examined in the 
light of both the external economic conditions in the community and the 
inner psychical characteristics of the working-class population. The study 
concludes by pointing out the salutary influence of the local co-operative 
movement on the economic well-being and general social life of the less 
privileged classes in the village. 


Western State Teachers College 


LEONARD C. KERCHER 
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On the Economic Theory of Socialism: Papers by Oskar Lange and Fred M. 
Taylor. Edited by BENJAMIN E. Lippincott. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. viii+143. $1.75. 


Editor Lippincott and the University of Minnesota Press have rendered 
a distinct service to students of economic theory by republishing Professor 
Taylor’s presidential address and two papers by Dr. Lange, since the 
Proceedings of the American Economic Association and, still more, the 
Review of Economic Studies are not always easily accessible or obtainable. 
This applies particularly to the first of Dr. Lange’s papers, and he has 
also made some significant revisions, and added a bibliography. 

It is, in the reviewer’s emphatic opinion, a disservice to accompany 
them with the long editorial introduction, purporting to interpret the 
argument for the reader who is not a specialist in economics. The editor 
is evidently less of an economist than any reader in a position to profit by 
the articles themselves. The jacket “blurb” recommends the material as 
“ammunition for a defense of socialism on the grounds of economic theory 
and practice.” The attitude toward socialism of Dr. Lange is sympathetic 
and that of Professor Taylor decidedly the contrary; but both facts are 
immaterial for the value of the papers. So also is Dr. Lange’s notation of 
the fallacy of what Professor von Mises thought to be an argument against 
socialism. The theoretical argument of all the papers relates exclusively 
to the abstract problems of a stationary economy and hence fails to ‘“come 
near’’ the serious problems of socialism or collectivism. Even if one as- 
sumes that the social ideal is a model penitentiary, these problems are 
political, not economic. They have to do with provision for making, or 
preventing, changes, and for freedom and incentive in connection with 
change. Economic analysis is essential but purely preliminary and nega- 


tive in significance. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


Economic Planning and the Tariff. By James GERALD SmitTH. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1934. Pp. x+331. $3.00. 


In spite of its size, this is a “pamphlet’’—using the term in its classical 
connotation—written in the heyday of enthusiasm for the N.R.A., New 
Deal, and managed economy. It is essentially polemical, directed against 
the then (and partly still) prevalent rationalizations to support monopolis- 
tic and protectionist interests and prejudices. The ponderous armature 
of the conventional theory of international trade is discarded; the ac- 
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cepted results of theory, such as with regard to the effects of the tariff on 
internal prices, are taken for granted. This neglect of the conventional 
theory is scarcely a source of disappointment for the reader who realizes 
how little its most elaborate presentation has to offer for the purposes of 
policy—which is the sole interest of this book. 

Its strength lies in the scintillating exposition of many of the implica- 
tions, economic and political, external and internal, of a protectionist 
policy. But its particular contribution consists of the attempt to analyze 
the tariff in terms of its interrelations with other efforts toward a planned 
economy. The references to price-fixing, monetary management, and 
bank illiquidity—managed money is as a matter of fact a substitute for, 
and a most “effective” enforcement of, protectionism—are probably the 
most stimulating sections of the book. But on the whole, it lacks or- 
ganization, and, which is more unsatisfactory, it rarely attempts to “dive 
into deep water.’’ Numerous references to economic theorists, sociologists, 
and even to philosophers can scarcely obliterate the impression that a 
“quick” rather than profound, and a comprehensive rather than thorough, 
work has been done. The laudable trust-busting enthusiasm of the author 
is carried to a somewhat uncritical overemphasis which is hardly com- 
patible with the spirit of scientific analysis; the approach to monetary and 
cyclical problems is oversimplified in a somewhat superficial manner. 
Professor Smith’s work is valuable, however, as an excellent popular- 
scientific attack on the prevailing neomercantilism, and as an implied 
promise that something far more “‘mature” may follow. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Some American Pioneers in Social Welfare: Selected Documents with Edi- 
torial Notes. By EvitH ABsott. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xi+189. $1.00. 

As social work comes of age it pays more and more attention to the road 
it has traveled. To date very little has been done to examine its own 
experiences or to view its present problems “in the light of history.” 
Hence Dean Abbott’s present work has special significance not only for 
social workers but for every student of social movements. 

Since its inception, Social Service Review has been publishing as articles 
the materials now reprinted in this volume, which we are told in its 
Preface is the forerunner of “a documentary history of social welfare in 
England and America” to be published in the near future. The present 
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materials deal with the contributions to social welfare of Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Eddy, Stephen Girard, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, Dorothea L. Dix, and Charles Loring Brace. A separate section is 
given to each with a series of selections from contemporary documents 
interlarded with editorial comments. The documentary materials are well 
selected, and the editorial comments serve to tie them together and to 
illuminate them. 

It is to be hoped that every student of social work will find an oppor- 
tunity for the careful study of these materials. They serve at once to 
orient, to stimulate, and to guard him against the repetition of futilities of 
the past. It is to be regretted that Dean Abbott has not undertaken to 
provide the reader with an analysis of social welfare movements and 
processes as such. Indeed, organizing the materials about the work of 
individuals makes it difficult to develop any thoroughgoing point of view 
or any conceptual treatment of the subject. As it now stands, the volume 
would seem to emphasize the role of individuals and only incidentally 
relates them to the social soil from which they sprang. It assumes that 
the student will know how to interpret the historical data which have been 
so carefully chosen and documented. 


ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


Education for Social Work: A Sociological Interpretation Based on an In- 
ternational Survey. By SALOMON. Leipzig: Zurich Verlag fiir 
Recht und Gesellschaft A.-G., 1937. (Published by the International 
Committee of Schools of Social Work with the support of the Russell 
Sage Foundation.) Pp. vi+265. $3.00. 


Dr. Salomon, known as “the Jane Addams of Germany,” shows a 
wealth of experience and profound insight in her study and evaluation of 
educational facilities for social work. She studied 179 different schools in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and North and South America, including 
such countries as China, India, Chile, Egypt, Poland, Palestine, Great 
Britain, Finland, United States, and a host of others. For most of the 179 
schools she lists briefly date of founding the school, by whom maintained, 
number of students, special educational characteristics, objectives, cur- 
riculum, facilities for field-work training, and other features. The most 
outstanding characteristic of the survey is the study and interpretation of 
each educational system in terms of the national characteristics of the 
country supporting the school. 
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The volume is very readable and should prove of considerable value to 
libraries, schools of social work, and social workers who wish to become 
acquainted with the international educational facilities for social work. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


The Theory of Social Work. By Frank J. Bruno. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1936. Pp. xi+646. $4.00. 


Professor Bruno has undertaken a far-flung survey of the problems of 
social work, the bearing of the findings of the sciences upon these prob- 
lems, and the interrelationships of the various social arts which must 
needs co-operate if any appreciable control over these problems is to be 
effected. The survey, therefore, leads into so varied subject matters as the 
role of the endocrines, the psychopathies, recreation, technological unem- 
ployment, and birth control, but avoids, on the other hand, discussion of 
war, psychic epidemics, political chicanery, chauvinism, and similar prob- 
lems. Just where social-work boundaries are located is, to be sure, a very 
uncertain matter, but the author’s conception of its proper field indicates a 
point of view which may be styled as scientific liberalism. Prophetic and 
crusading phrases and formulas are absent, and each problem is ap- 
proached quite dispassionately and objectively, yet the reader is constantly 
made aware of the urgent need for rational action to meet current serious 
maladjustments. The vaporings of the cultists and particularists in every 
field are noted. 

The title of the volume seems to be something of a misnomer on several 
scores. There is no single theory of social work, nor can there be with the 
basic sciences in so uncertain a state of development. Moreover, the au- 
thor has been more concerned with practical issues than with theoretical 
considerations. So far as theories have developed, they are social scientific 
rather than social-work theories. The latter have been ignored by social 
workers frequently to the serious disadvantage of social work, as the 
author himself points out has happened to W. I. Thomas’ theory of the 
four wishes. The truth of the matter is that much of social work still 
operates on the basis of doctrines, dogmas, and simple tradition, and 
resistance to a genuine realistic scientific approach is still widespread. 

There are occasional disconcerting slips, as in the inadvertant substitu- 
tion of “acre” for “square mile” in computing population density (p. 324). 
This results in such curious computations as the statement that the 
population density of England is now “a little over six hundred per acre.” 
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The volume would seem best to fill the needs of graduate students in 
social work who had failed to complete an adequate undergraduate cur- 
riculum in the social sciences, particularly courses in social pathology and 
social disorganization. 

Fortunately, the author has command of a body of social scientific 
materials, and he is fully conversant with the social-work situation and is 
therefore able to mediate with considerable success between the two fields. 
He is not sympathetic to the attempt on the part of certain social workers 
to start de novo and develop a theory of social work out of their own 
experiences and reflections. 


E. F. YounG 
Los Angeles, California 


Eagle Forgotten: The Life of John Peter Aligeld. By HARRY BARNARD. 
Indianapolis-New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938. Pp. 496. $4.00. 


This is the story of a farm boy born in Germany a few months before 
his family emigrated to Ohio, and so prevented perhaps only by the Con- 
stitution from being a candidate for the presidency. He was an average 
boy who had to go to school in the face of his father’s tough opposition. 
He spent a little time in the Union forces, and soon after the war left home 
for a hard period of job-hunting. He became an ordinary lawyer in a 
small Missouri town; and first showed his zest and capacity for politics 
by getting Granger support for a successful candidacy for district attor- 
ney. Perhaps for personal reasons he moved to Chicago. There after a 
struggle he showed great capacity, or had great good fortune, in making 
money. His passion for politics developed, and he became eventually 
governor of Illinois. After defeat in his first campaign for re-election, he 
nevertheless had sufficient strength to help lead free-silver Democrats in 
defeating Cleveland for renomination in 1896. His own choice for nomi- 
nee, Bland, was not successful; but thereafter he was steadfast in his sup- 
port of Bryan. 

It was not, however, for these fairly conventional episodes that Gover- 
nor Altgeld is remembered. He was an efficient governor, and contributed 
to the strength of the University of Illinois and the public service gen- 
erally. His most famous act was the pardon of the three anarchists left 
after the suicide of one and the execution of four, all convicted on the 
ground that they were responsible, because of their utterances, for the 
throwing by a still unknown person of the “Haymarket bomb.” The 
bomb was thrown at a meeting to protest the shooting of two workers by 
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police in the course of strike agitations at McCormick’s reaper works a few 
days before. The weight of the evidence seems to indicate that the protest 
meeting was orderly and peaceful, until police broke it up. Seven officers 
were killed, and sixty-seven others were wounded. The mysterious and 
still unexplained prevalence of pistol shots suggests that some officers 
were accidentally shot by other officers. Following his pardon of the an- 
archists, Governor Altgeld won further hostility by insisting on keeping 
order in the Pullman strike of 1894 and by protesting vigorously that it 
was unnecessary and improper for President Cleveland to send federal 
troops. There is considerable evidence that the intervention of the fed- 
eral authorities was indeed responsible for the worst disorder that occurred 
in the course of this strike. 

A money-maker and an astute politician, Governor Altgeld is thus re- 
membered for his insistence on reasonable protection for the rights of 
laboring men, and for conduct which nearly amounted to political suicide. 
The Haymarket case, like the Sacco-Vanzetti and Mooney cases, brought 
to the surface fears and ambitions which are worth even more study than 
they have received. Governor Altgeld’s attitude toward labor was the re- 
sult of a slow growth. It began with a critical book on the criminal law, 
particularly in its application to the poor. It grew through the influence 
of George A. Schilling, a thoughtful labor leader. It was expressed in arti- 
cles on arbitration and sweat shops some time before he was a candidate 
for governor. While governor he was firm in his insistence on respect by 
strikers for life and property. But he was convinced that inefficient polic- 
ing had contributed its share to the Haymarket tragedy. He knew that 
jurors who would have been excluded by the law as he understood it when 
he wrote his pardon had been allowed to sit in the trial of the Haymarket 
case, and their choice sustained by the Supreme Court in a decision in 
effect overruled in the interval. He was convinced that the state had 
wholly failed to connect the defendants with the unknown person who 
threw the bomb. Finally, he was incensed, and impatient qualities in his 
makeup called into play, by a magazine article written by the judge some 
seven years after the trial and shortly after Governor Altgeld’s election. 
In this article the judge revealed clearly though unconsciously his vigor- 
ous though doubtless honest class bias. The result was the scorching par- 
don message which cost Governor Altgeld his re-election and won him re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Barnard’s biography is a masterpiece to which this sketch should 
serve only as an introduction. Emphasizing dominant traits in Governor 
Altgeld’s character, the book finally develops a sufficiently complete ac- 
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count of a strong and complicated personality. The author gives sufficient 
clues to the social and economic setting of his story without crossing the 
line which properly separates biography from general history. This book, 
together with the materials available on the Sacco-Vanzetti and Mooney 
cases, should supply some qualified student with an opportunity to give 
a systematic account of three great homicide cases, in which a whole array 
of properly irrelevant psychological and economic influences played a 
fantastic and tragic part. 

A convenient test for this study is a letter written by Governor Altgeld 
six years after the pardon. 

If the prosecution did know who threw the bomb, it was unwilling to reveal 
the identity—which is a suspicious circumstance. At all events until they did 
show some connection between him and the defendants there was a failure of 
proof. To my mind the police brutality preceding the Haymarket meeting is 
most important as it furnishes an explanation and a motive. Prejudice of Gary 
is important because it accounts for the result of the trial. You will also see 
that the Supreme Court subsequently reversed the rule in regard to the qualifi- 
cation of jurors. The public fury which was worked up by the newspapers is 
also important..... 


Each sentence is a text for a study of the part played in criminal cases 
where the passions of economic conflict are involved, by public, police, 
and courts. 


MALCOLM SHARP 
University of Chicago 


Labor Czars: A History of Labor Racketeering. By HARoLD SEIDMAN. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. x+317. $2.50. 
Although evidently based on long and careful research, this book is 

written for a wide public. The language is simple, anecdotes abound, and 

there are no footnotes. A good Bibliography is provided for those who 
would go farther or perhaps for those who like assurance that the author 
has been to the sources. 

The major merit, however, is that the author keeps to his subject. He 
does not include all swindles, frauds, and monopolies under the term 
“racketeering,” but limits the term properly to a kind of bastard guild 
of employers, entrepreneurs, or workmen in which a few control and ex- 
ploit the others by collusion, bribery, and force—in varying combinations. 
In pure form the racketeer creates a danger which he then agrees to avert 
for a price. The price becomes a tax on goods and services sold under 
monopoly conditions. The author does not undertake, in a formal way, 
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to analyze all the points at which a racket differs from a “guild” which is 
not a racket, but most of the essential points are suggested. 

The author’s thesis, is, in part, that “business unionism,” as proclaimed 
and practiced by the craft unions of the American Federation of Labor, 
contains in its very spirit a tendency to racketeering. If the “business 
agent” seeks his own advantage, at the expense of the rank and file, he is 
only carrying to a logical conclusion the selfish and opportunistic phi- 
losophy of craft unionism. The author believes that a large part of the 
answer to the problem lies in industrial unionism. It may be the imme- 
diate answer, but I cannot see that he has demonstrated that even indus- 
trial unionism might not suffer a similar fate when its successes have be- 
come consolidated, its leaders used to the techniques of bargaining, and 


its members less enthusiastic. 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 


The Making of an Evangelist: A Study of John Wesley’s Early Years. By 
ELIZABETH KRISTINE NOTTINGHAM. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. v+177. 

This little biography of a much-written-about man has two marks of distinc- 
tion. First, the author uses sociological and psychological concepts in a fairly 
sophisticated way in anaiyzing the development of Wesley’s extraordinary sense 
of compulsion. Second, she substitutes a new background of contrast against 
which to see and comprehend Wesley and his movement. In place of the time- 
hallowed stereotype of libertine rural clergymen, she puts data from the journal 
of James Woodforde, a “comfortable conformist” with a good rural living. The 
resulting picture is of a stable, hearty man doing his duty in accordance with 
tradition and in keeping with the system of social status—in short, a man who 
accepted the mores and was therefore not a sectarian, as was John Wesley. 


EVERETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Tennessee Valley Authority. By CLARENCE LEwis HopcE. Washing- 
ton: American University Press, 1938. Pp. 272. 


To date Mr. Hodge’s work is the most comprehensive attempt which 
we have had to present a well-documented and comprehensive survey and 
appraisal of the Tennessee Valley Authority as a new unit in the field of 
government. Especially does he attempt to analyze the significance of the 
Authority’s regional programs and functions. 

Digging back into the records, Mr. Hodge discovers regionalism in 
Egypt, where an entire nation grew up around the Nile. He relates also 
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that as early as 1588 the “Italian writer Giovanni Botero declared that 
rather should a city find its natural boundaries than its political limits.” 
The development of the concept of regionalism in the United States is also 
traced. 

After analyzing the act creating the T.V.A., Mr. Hodge devotes con- 
siderable space to a composite picture of the Tennessee Valley. He refers 
to the region as “‘one of the nation’s most underdeveloped regions” and 
“one of the richest in fertility and economic possibilities.”” Frequently 
citing statistical evidence he arrives at the conclusion that “practically all 
of the factors necessary to produce a well developed regional economy are 
present, actually or potentially,” in the region. 

The description of the people of the region seems a bit exaggerated. 
Conditions in some sections are deplorable, but certainly some of the con- 
ditions cited are not characteristic of the whole region, as the account 
would lead one to believe. 

Mr. Hodge has endeavored to give a composite picture of the popula- 
tion and its social and economic conditions by piecing together a jigsaw 
set of descriptions given by many persons—several of whom are north- 
erners and easterners who have visited the region for short intervals in 
search of material for newspaper and magazine articles. The result is a 
magnification of local incidents and occurrences as well as a statement of 
certain traits and conditions—as sectionalism, conservatism, constant 
protest, individualism—common to many sections of our country and not 
unique either in quality or quantity to the Tennessee Valley. 

After discussing the administrative units set up by the T.V.A. Mr. 
Hodge devotes a well-written chapter to intergovernmental co-operation 
with the T.V.A. He concludes that the Authority has done a splendid 
job in working out co-operative relationships with the various local and 
state governmental agencies and institutions. In support of his thesis, 
Mr. Hodge lists 160 governmental agencies with which the T.V.A. has 
co-operated. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Hodge would had gone a little 
more into detail as to the extent to which the T.V.A. has been able to co- 
operate with the Washington offices. It is the reviewer’s belief that intense 
jealousy toward the T.V.A. exists in some of the Washington bureaus 
and that perhaps some of them have been real obstacles in the way of the 
T.V.A. 

The T.V.A. has also been highly successful in the enlistment of lay 
agencies and lay support in its planning activities. Seventy-nine lay agen- 
cies are listed as co-operative agencies. Mr. Hodge thinks this is not only 
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significant for regional development but that it is a healthy technique to 
apply in a democracy. He says: “This effective liaison between the citi- 
zen, his organization, and governmental agencies is of the essence of dem- 
ocratic planning.” Referring again to the extent to which the T.V.A. has 
enrolled lay participation, he believes that “in this aspect of its work, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is blazing a new path in governmental ad- 
ministration which other units of government might well afford to follow.” 
He also devotes a chapter to the techniques and methods used by the 
T.V.A. to secure co-operation, such as (a) exchange of data and advice, 
(b) the written agreement, (c) the gentlemen’s agreement, (d) direct co- 
operation, (e) exchange of personnel, and (/) financial assistance. 

Mr. Hodge discovers power companies and certain newspapers as 
registering the most opposition to the development of a program of re- 
gional development in the valley. He believes the development of the 
Authority and its program to be a sound policy for the area concerned. 
He would hold that the T.V.A. has not “arrived,” as yet, but that it is in 
the process of “becoming.” 


E. CoLe 
University of Tennessee 


Part-Time Farming in the Southeast. By R. H. ALLEN et al. Washington: 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, 1937. Pp. 
XXXVili+ 317. 

The automobile, good roads, the shorter workday, and the depression 
years in both agriculture and industry have all united to give an impetus 
to the increase of part-time farming in the southeastern cotton area, where 
a large number of workers in all the major industries of the region—textile, 
lumbering, coal and iron, manufacturing, and naval stores—engage in part- 
time farming. 

This study shows that part-time farming is distinctly an economic 
advantage to the workers of the region. The point is made, however, that 
the returns from part-time farming alone are not adequate for self- 
sufficiency. The value of products consumed by part-time farmers in. the 
area ranged from $70 for those who had only a garden to about $400 for 
those who had a garden, a cow, some hogs, and a flock of poultry. Since 
most of the farmers made less than $500 per year from their industrial 
employment, the contribution of part-time farming to the family living 
was considerable. 

The comparative possibilities of part-time farming to workers in the 
major industries in the area are discussed. 
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The reviewer believes that this study is,one of the three best of the first 
nine monographs published by the Division of Social Reseafch, Works 


Progress Administration. 
E. 
University of Tennessee 


The Future of State Planning. By the NATIONAL RESouRCES COMMITTEE. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 117. $0.25. 


This publication traces the development and present status of state 
planning activities and organizations and makes certain recommendations 
as to future action. 

The bulletin contains a discussion of the functions and opportunities 
of state planning boards, sets forth the position of the state planning board 
in the state governmental structure, and points out the relationship of the 
National Resources Committee to state planning boards. A timely section 
of the report is devoted to the integration of state and national planning. 

To date, the energies of state planning boards have been largely ex- 
pended in the collection of basic data and the establishment of working 
relationships with other state agencies and with local and federal acenc’«s 

The belief is expressed that state planning boards should be largely 
advisory in character and comprehensive in approach to the problems en} 
countered in state planning. Also, the activities of planning boards ar¢ 
gradually pointing the way to problems which should be attacked on an 


interstate rather than a state basis. 
WILLIAM E. 
University of Tennessee 


The Philosophy of Art of Karl Marx. By Mixuatt Lirsuitz. Translated 
from Russian by RALpu B. Winn. New York: Critics Group, 1938. 
Pp. 95. $0.35. 

Although there have been many sectarian interpretations of Marxian 
aesthetics, neither Marx nor Engels has left any systematic aesthetic 
theory. This fundamentalist treatment is based on the available notes and 
the incidental remarks scattered throughout their works and letters. It is 
founded strictly on the theory of dialectic materialism and is in striking 
contrast to the exposition of Marxian aesthetics customarily found in 
current American literature. Three-fourths of the work is devoted to the 
chronological evolution of Marx’s thought. It is not critical but enthu- 
siastic and polemic and carries primarily an esoteric interest. 


Joun H. MUELLER 


Indiana University 
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Perception and Aesthetic Value. By Harotp NEWTON LEE. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xii+271. $3.50. 

Aesthetic Quality: A Contextualistic Theory of Beauty. By STEPHEN C. 
PreprrerR. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. ix+255. 
$2.00. 

These books represent a liberal trend in philosophical aesthetics. To 
Lee the aesthetic experience is immediate perception, not truth; it is a 
purely individualistic, not a universal phenomenon. He also rejects the 
formalistic approach, and with Santayana and others admits nonaesthetic 
elements into the aesthetic experience. The treatment of the same field 
by Pepper is essentially in accord with this position even though the vo- 
cabularies are not identical. Lee, however, stresses the recipient while 
Pepper emphasizes the object and its contextual “strands.” Both, there- 
fore, fall short in developing their declared relativistic point of view. The 
authors are primarily concerned with the philosophy of beauty, less with 
the psychology of taste, and practically not at all with the sociology of 
art forms. Nevertheless these works, well written but by no means scin- 


tillating, are instructive to the social scientist. 
Joun H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Architecture and Modern Life. By BAKER BROWNELL and FRANK LLOyD 
Wricut. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 339. $4.00. 


This book is an indictment of traditional architecture, but it is also a 
sociophilosophical protest against the social system which has fostered it. 

It is a book with a message and will therefore disappoint the reader 
who is expecting a dispassionate analysis of the interaction between the 
aesthetic and other culture traits. According to the authors, architecture 
manifests the same disorganization as does modern civic life with its 
pluralistic standards, its opportunism, and its fiscal mentality which is 
slowly but surely destroying our culture. This complex age, accordingly, 
is reflected in the worship of past styles and in the architectural mon- 
strosities as, for example, the Lincoln Memorial and the other federal 
structures in Washington. But the interaction is reciprocal. Founded on 
the already familiar twin concepts of “‘organic architecture” and “form 
follows function,” architecture has the mission to renovate our decadent 
culture and to redirect its unfortunate metropolitan tendencies. 

To a social scientist this work is more suggestive than convincing, in- 
volving as it does problems of cultural integration, diffusion, survivals, 
and lag, as seen by a poet-philosopher, and an architect who has had a 
great influence on current architectural standards. It would be easy to 
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criticize their exposition, but we cannot expect too much from architects 
and poets in the field which sociologists themselves have not exploited to 
their own satisfaction. 


Joun H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


Psychology and Religion. By Cart Gustav JuNG. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 131. $2.00. 


Anything which Dr. Jung has to say on the subject of religion is worthy 
of careful consideration. Among the erstwhile students of Dr. Freud there 
is no other who has devoted himself with greater interest and keener 
insight to the study of religion and its meaning. In fact, Jung’s interest 
in religion was one of the factors which led to the break between the two 
men. This volume gives us in printed form the Terry lectures at Yale 
University delivered in 1937 shortly after his visit to the Harvard Ter- 
centenary at which he was one of the guests of honor, chosen along with 
Pierre Janet as pre-eminent in the field of psychopathology. 

We have here a good example of Jung’s method and of his point of 
view. He begins with the data of experience. He is impressed with re- 
ligion as one of the earliest and most universal activities of the human 
mind. He looks upon religious ideas as facts, quite apart from their truth 
or falsity. They are subjective in so far as they occur only in one individ- 
ual, objective in so far as they represent a consensus gentium. He is 
especially concerned with those ideas which exist almost everywhere and 
at all times and which can even appear as spontaneous creations quite 
apart from migration and tradition. 

The particular ideas which he selects as the basis of these lectures are 
the dreams of a very intelligent psychoneurotic patient. He deals with 
these not according to the Freudian conception as mere facades behind 
which something else lies hidden but as voices of that unconscious which 
for him is capable at times of assuming an intelligence and a purposiveness 
superior to actual conscious insight. They are symbols of that which is 
racial rather than merely individual. The man who feels such dreams— 
and promptings and intuitions—as something foreign to himself is there- 
fore not wholly wrong. That his patient was neurotic meant that he had 
been unable to protect himself behind the walls of custom, and the 
defenses of institutional religion and had been forced to deal with the 
direct demands of immediate religion. He had been unable to ‘‘quench 
the fire’ and had been forced to recognize its sacred character. His mind 
was thus stirred to its deeper levels, and his dreams were likely to have all 
the greater significance. 
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The three dreams selected are striking exemplifications of Jung’s thesis, 
and his analysis of them is most interesting. The critical reader will prob- 
ably feel that, although in the main the principles of scientific empiricism 
have been adhered to, the speculations do sometimes go a bit in advance 
of the factual material. He may also feel that the particular factual mate- 
rial provides a somewhat tenuous basis for common agreement. There is 
likely therefore to be some difficulty in accepting the premises. A further 
difficulty lies in the fact that the argument proceeds with minimum atten- 
tion to the life of the particular patient and maximum attention to the 
general background of mythology, philosophy, comparative religion, and 
other fields in which Dr. Jung delights to wander. The reviewer is left 
with the impression that this book is hardly to be rated among the more 
important of Jung’s contributions, not among the more convincing state- 
ments of his challenging views regarding the purposive elements in human 
nature and the social as against the merely individual aspects of the 


A. T. BoIsEN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Conquest of the Past: An Autobiography. By PRINCE HUBERTUS zU LOE- 
WENSTEIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. 326. $3.50. 


This book is an autobiography of the well-known “Red Prince” and 
“descendent of twelve Roman-German Emperors,” written in the decisive 
years 1930-33 of the Weimar Republic and completed under the impres- 
sion of recent developments in Germany. The life-story is interwoven 
with a great deal of the political and social history of Germany during the 

-World War and the critical years after. The marginal position of the 
writer between the feudal classes and leftist intellectuals of post-war 
Germany makes his account revealing in many ways. The story begins 
in the feudal home in the Austrian Tyrol and leads through a segment 
of the impoverished Austrian aristocracy to Berlin and the day (to which 
the title of the book refers) on which the author joins the Reichsbanner, 
up to the burning of the Reichstag in 1933. 

The book is of more than autobiographical interest through its atmos- 
pheric account of the Nazi campaign, the defects of the Republican 
administration, the political state of mind of the German post-war youth, 
and its final conquest by the radical groups on both sides. The last part 
of the book is a stirring chronicle of some of the bloody battles between 
Nazis and Republicans and of the final suppression of Republicanism in 


Germany. 
y ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 
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Social Psychology of Education. By A. O. BowDEN and Irvinc R. MELBo. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. xv-+296. 
$2.50. 

This volume applies the viewpoints and methods of social psychology 
to an array of educational problems which range from the classroom 
recitation, through informal school situations, to teacher adjustment in 
and administrative control of the community. The social psychology used 
is indicated by its orienting concepts: social interaction, personality, atti- 
tudes, values, wishes, and social controls. 

Though designed as a text and equipped with questions, problems, and 
supplementary references, the book is not without limitations. Even for 
advanced students, its abstract and interpretative level, its fairly logical 
organization, and its general remoteness from the human elements in the 
teacher, school, and community complex may cause some difficulty. Its 
few case materials are too sketchy to carry much meaning, and its insight 
into factors and processes is not up to the level of at least one forerunner 
in this field. 

Finally, the volume is not free from what appear to be basic incon- 
sistencies. For example, education is conceived in part as a process of 
attitude redirection, yet this view is not applied to the teacher’s out-of- 
school problems. On the contrary, teachers are advised not to accept a 
position within a community unless they are willing to accept the stand- 
ards of conduct imposed upon them. 


Lioyp A. Cook 
Ohio State University 


The Psychology of Early Growth. By ARNOLD GESELL and HELEN THOmp- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. vii+-290. $4.00. 


This combined monograph and practical manual or handbook presents 
both method and major findings of the ten-year research program carried 
on at the Yale Clinic of Child Development and will no doubt stimulate 
comparable studies elsewhere. It replaces The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
school Child, now out of print. Its data, however, are drawn from 524, 
behavior examinations of 107 infants—a broader base than that on which 
the earlier work rested. Companion volumes are An Ailas of Infant Be- 
havior and Infant Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth. 

To social psychologists, Part III presents something of a challenge. 
Here is described the diagnostic use of the norms established, i.e., the 
technique of deriving a ‘composite maturity age” in five fields: postural, 
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prehensory, perceptual, adaptive and language-social behavior. However, 
no attempt is made to relate the level of the child’s development to the 
type of care and social interaction to which he had been exposed. Age, 
occupation, nationality, education, and interests of the parents were re- 
corded, as well as general cultural level of the home. The question remains 
as to whether this brings into sufficiently sharp focus those aspects of his 
social experience most influential in shaping a young infant’s behavior. 


RutTH PEARSON KosHUK 
University of Utah 


Singing for Power: The Song Magic of the Papago Indians of Southern 
California. By RuTH Murray UNDERHILL. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1937. Pp. 158. $2.00. 


A reading of this book—it is charming and interesting reading to one 
interested in primitive cultures—gives one a sense of what life was like 
among the Papagos and of what those things were which made life worth 
living in that society. Like the beans from which the Papagos derive their 
name and which are often the only crop that can be made to grow in the 
short desert summer, the people themselves have become adapted to 
drought, heat, and a constant bitter struggle for existence. As a result, 
they have set up as their ideal not the active fighter and scalp-taker— 
although as a matter of duty scalps are taken at times—but the man who 
has to a marked degree the fortitude and endurance which are needed for 
survival and who, especially, can build up group morale and aid the 
forces of nature by making songs, by “singing for power,” as it is called. 
The Papagos are adapted to a life which is a continuous “depression.” 
So, as in similar situations in our own society, the go-getter recedes in 
importance, and the man “‘who can take it” comes to the fore. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Windy Pines, Glenview, Illinois 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


With this issue the American Journal of Sociology is resuming the publica- 
tion of abstracts of periodical literature, a service which was started with the first 
issue of the Journal in 1895 and continued through the November, 1928, issue (Vol. 
XXXIV), at which time the Social Science Abstracts assumed this service for all the 
social sciences. The practice was discontinued by the Journal with only temporary re- 
sumption in Volumes XX XVIII and XXXIX on the assumption that the Social Science 
Abstracts would continue the service. The publication of abstracts is again undertaken, 
since the Social Science Abstracts are no longer published, in the belief that a need exists 
for making at least the important sociological articles in foreign journals available in 
English. We hope this service will meet with the approval of our readers and will wel- 
come their criticisms and suggestions. The following persons have aided in the prepara- 
tion of this material: John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, Erich Rosenthal, and 
Samuel M. Strong. 

As soon as the period from 1933 to 1938 has been covered, it is hoped to publish the 
abstracts of current literature as it appears. Whenever an English abstract of a foreign 
article appeared with the article itself, either this abstract or a condensation of the 
abstract was used. The classification tentatively adopted represents a modification of 
the schemes formerly employed by the Journal and Social Science Abstracts. The 
numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the fol- 
lowing scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLATION AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. SocraL PsycHOLoGy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. Socrat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


1. A Symposium on the Observability of Social Phenomena with Respect to Sta- 
tistical Analysis (concluded).—Part I of this symposium appeared in the December 
issue (1932) of Soctologus. Five critics responded to Dorothy Swaine Thomas’ queries: 
(1) How can we break up social phenomena into meaningful units which are quantita- 
tively interchangeable? (2) How can these units be recorded reliably, i.e., can different 
observers agree, without indoctrination, as to the phenomena being observed? will the 
same observer record the same repeated event consistently? will observational errors 
be of such a random nature that the observational record of a series of events differs only 
negligibly from the “‘true” record of such a series? Discussion of these points was of 
the following kind: Chapin—Units of observation and units of measurement are not 
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the same. What we need is a standardized scale of units of measurement which has 
received universal assent. Unit of measurement alone are interchangeable. Wood- 
ward—In social behavior there are five levels of observability and description ranging 
from the simple, physical movements of the body to a fifth level where observation must 
deal with obscured or simulated meanings. Until we know more about the problems 
of sociological analysis of conduct, the meanings involved in conduct, it will be wise to 
avoid “rushing our science.’ Rice—Science is a distortion or a partial abstraction of 
reality. But, in place of looking at reality as a whole, we must try to isolate identifiable 
units within it and proceed with these units. Studies of motivation and studies of ob- 
jective units are both of great value. As sociology develops, these will draw closer to- 
gether. Wilson—Statistical investigation cannot depend on data gathered for practical 
purposes. Very careful control is required. Social science needs a keener realization of 
the importance of the definition of immediate objectives, a more patient effort in at- 
taining these objectives, and a greater restraint from running ahead of them into pre- 
carious advanced positions which cannot be consolidated. Though scientific solutions 
of simple problems are to be preferred to more grandiose but unscientific solutions of 
complex problems. Adler—We cannot approach data and expect our concepts to de- 
velop from observation. Observation does not itself define what is observed. The sig- 
nificance of any set of observations is determined by our knowledge of their subject 
matter. Sociology neither has a useful theory nor can it make useful observations, since 
it has failed to understand that concepts cannot be derived from observation. Observa- 
tions cannot be made validly without prior definitions of the class of observables.— 
F. Stuart Chapin, James W. Woodward, Stuart A. Rice, E. B. Wilson, Mortimer J. 
Adler, Sociologus, [LX (1933), 1-27. (Ic) 


2. Die Persénlichkeit als Schliissel zur Gesellschaftsforschung [Personality as the 
Key Subject of Social Research].—Association does not depend upon a mystic “struc- 
ture” but on the personalities concerned. Neither heredity nor environment can ex- 
plain personality. Both change as life goes on. It is only by studying personality as a 
process resulting from their interaction that we gain knowledge. The interaction of 
different units of association can be explained by the part one person takes in the differ- 
ent units of association, i.e., by the development of a relatively similar system of re- 
action.—Richard Thurnwald, Sociologus, IX (1933), 257-72. (Ila) 


3. Is Sociology Too Scientific?—Quantitative methods, while imitative of natural- 
science method, are yet no more imitative than vague generalizations which are basical- 
ly philosophic, historical, etc.; but quantitative, behavioristic studies are scientific. 
Hence, sociology if it is to become a science at all must make more, not less, use of 
them. R. M. MaclIver comments on the article by Lundberg: There is a difference be- 
tween phenomena of the physical world and “phenomena of consciousness.” The latter 
must be investigated according to whatever method seems fruitful, not according to 
some predetermined “scientific”? method.—George A. Lundberg, Sociologus, IX (1933), 
298-319. (Ic) 


4. Sklaven- und Dienersprachen (sogenannte Handelssprachen) [Slave and Servant 
Languages (So-called Trade Languages)].—Auxiliary idioms composed of corrupt 
fragments of at least two languages, known as trade languages, are really languages 
of slaves and servants. These tongues originated at a time when Europeans were occu- 
pied in slave-trading, and for this reason colored peoples came to be considered as in- 
feriors. The majority of these auxiliary languages dealt with originated in the eight- 
eenth century. Many of them resulted from a desire on the part of the slaves to make 
themselves understood by their masters. They show clearly in their intentionally 
exaggerated childishness how the superordinate position of whites affected the develop- 
ment of these tongues.—Ernst Schultze, Sociologus, IX (1933), 377-418. (IIb, c) 


5. Zur Sprachbeeinflussung in anderssprachiger Umgebung [Linguistic Influences 
in Foreign Linguistic Environments].—From a study of the language habits of German 
settlers in Canada, it is evident that an original tongue may be corrupted in the follow- 
ing ways: (1) adoption of words for new conceptions necessary for conduct in the new 
country, or of words in the new tongue which are more striking; (2) adoption of foreign 
words which are the same as the original words in spelling but are used in German 
sentences and sometimes given German endings. But however much the words may 
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charge, the syntax remains that of the original language—Johanna Hamilton, Sociolo- 
gus, IX (1933), 427-39. (IIb) 


6. Les Faits sociaux [Social Facts].—Collective representations are conceptions 
which are common to interdependent personalities whose relations as a group are de- 
termined by a feeling of solidarity and who are accustomed to thinking, imagining, etc., 
after the same fashion. Perhaps the concept of “consensus” will do violence neither to 
the empiric requirements for recognition of the individual nor to the use of group con- 
cepts based on collective action. Consensus does not imply a preliminary intention 
toward accord but indicates how interdependence and solidarity may be “collective’”’ 
and yet avoid the difficulty of having no foundation in individual consciousness. 
Consensus expresses the idea of harmony between individuals who, while separate 
personalities, are yet directed toward a common end.—G. F. Duprat, Kélner Viertel- 
jahrshefte fiir Soziologie, X1 (1932-33), 272-89. (Ia) 


7. Die dffentliche Meinung und das Generationen Problem [Public Opinion and 
the Problem of Generations].—An analysis not of the content of public opinion but 
of the general “frames” within which this content is placed leads to the question, not 
what values public opinion expresses, but how it brings them to expression. Public 
opinion is usually polemical. Consequently, the focal points of study are the differ- 
ences and antagonisms between the generation of the recent past and that of the 
present, and the attempt of the generation in power to attach “eternal” values to its 
pronouncements.—Richard Behrendt, Kdélner Véierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XI 
(1932-33), 290-309. (IIb) 


8. Probleme einer Theorie des Erfolges [Problems of a Theory of Success].— 
Systematic investigation of success must be approached from five points of view: (1) 
are there types of character and conduct which guarantee success within a given social 
order? (2) with what drives and motives are efforts toward success linked? (3) what is 
the significance of our reactions to success? (4) what is the influence of social position 
on success? (5) what are the relationships between the social structure and possibilities 
of success? Success ideologies are of peculiar significance in our interpretation of a 
society, since they emanate from the élite and preserve the structure of their domina- 
Ichheiser, Kilner Viertel ahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XI (1932-33), 310-25. 

IIIc 


9. Charakterologie, Medizin, und Soziologie: Bemerkungen iiber neuere Arbeiten 
von Medizinern iiber Charakterologie [Characterology, Medicine, and Sociology].— 
This article reviews the literature (Freud and Adler excepted) on the relationship be- 
tween sociology and medicine. Light may be thrown on the problem of “constitution” 
in medical diagnosis by studying the sociopsychological treatment of personality.— 
Carl Coerper, Kilner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XI (1932-33), 387-400. (IIa) 


10. Die Zweidimensionalitit des sozialen Feldes: Ein Zweigesprich zwischen 
Alfred Peters und Leopold v. Wiese [The Two-Dimensionality of the Social Field: A 
Dialogue between Alfred Peters and Leopold von Wiese].—Peters advocates a dualistic 
conception of sociology as an escape from the one-dimensional conception of Max 
Weber, who seeks to deal with “inner” social meanings, or of von Wiese, who attempts 
to deal with “outer” relationships. Von Wiese, in reply, says that such approaches as 
Weber’s and his own do not predicate a denial of other possible dimensions for socio- 
logical concepts and that the Peuristic adoption of one view need not exclude the other. 
The problem of what is meant by “social” must be solved before a dualism of any kind 
can be fruitfully adopted. A dualism of “inner” and “outer” still leaves the very com- 
plex problem of how these two are to be related.— Alfred Peters and Leopold von Wiese, 
Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 36-51. (Ia, b, c) 


11. Natiirliche Auslese, soziale Schichtung und das Problem der Generationen 
[Natural Selection, Social Stratification, and the Problem of Generations].—Social 
selection, in contrast to natural selection which is effected by adaptation to environ- 
ment, takes place in a human environment, i.e., man creates his own social environ- 
ment to a certain degree. Social hygiene must be more than a simple consideration of 
how we can prevent working against natural selection in society. There is nothing 
catastrophic in the diminished birth-rate of the upper classes. These problems must be 
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related to the problems of mobility and of generations, and to the relationship between 
objective social factors and social climbing and falling —Theodor Geiger, Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 159-83. (IIIc) 


12. Ubertreibung ([Exaggeration].—The sociological importance of exaggeration, 
whether in politics or in the verbalizations of a child, lies in its symbolic nature. Exag- 
geration arises wherever customary means of communication are closed or are exceed- 
ingly difficult to use for the effect desired. Wherever there is competition, as in politics 
and business, or where there is a clash in the development of religious sects, exaggera- 
tion develops. To interpret the symbolic nature of a specific type of exaggeration will 
be a complex and delicate task. We must beware of accusing other ages of hypocrisy 
and of lying until we know what social conditions necessitated such exaggeration.— 
von Reichenau, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Sozioloyie, XII (1933-34), 290- 
96. (IIb 


13. Biirokratisierung im Sport [Bureaucratization in Sports].—Bureaucratization in 
sports has taken place in the course of its spread over the civilized world and through 
the rationalization of sport ethics—the principle of fair play. Specific social and eco- 
nomic conditions, such as the increasing division and specialization of labor or the high 
degree of collectivization in social life, seem to be necessary for the development of a 
ramified sport bureaucracy such as we have today in our great football associations. 
Rational and irrational elements develop side by side until ultimately a point is reached 
in the development of rationalized sport where the officials of associations become too 
far removed from their game. The introduction of the “leader principle” (a person who 
is detached from the bureaus and who personalizes the game) avoids this difficulty — 
my Latten, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII (1933-34), 297-304. (IIIA; 
IIb 


14. Erfolgsnormen und Erfolgsgesetze [Norms and Laws of Success].—“‘Laws of 
success” refer to types of conduct which bear a high probability of success in so far as 
conditioning factors in actual social relationships determine success. “Norms of 
success” are judgments with regard to what types of conduct ought to be successful. 
There is always conflict between single norms arising out of separate spheres of life, 
just as there is between norms of success and laws of success. The individual personal- 
ity bears the brunt of these conflicts. But such resolutions of this struggle as that 
offered in the classical concept of the “harmonious” soul where there is no inner conflict 
is utopian. Conflict and tension between laws and norms of success are not signs of 
great crises nor are they signs of abnormality. They are component parts of life in every 
society.—Gustav Ichheiser, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LX VIII 
(1932-33), 61-74. (IIa; IIc) 


15. Zur Soziologie des Faschismus [Sociology of Fascism].—Is fascism a specific 
phenomenon of laggard capitalistic countries or a general trend in world-development? 
A comparative study of various nations shows clearly that in all cases dictatorship is 
characteristic of the early stage of capitalism, that “pure” fascism is a transition from 
poorly developed industrial capitalism to the beginnings of modern capitalism. This 
can be substantiated by a study of those nations which have best withstood fascistic 
developments since the war. These, it should be noted, were the most highly developed 
industrially and the most completely integrated to industrial capitalism. Italy was 
lacking in both of these, while Germany, highly developed as she was, lacked a social 
organization suitable to a highly developed capitalistic nation——Franz Borkenau, 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXVIII (1932-33), 513-47. (IIlIg, e; 
IIb) 


16. Soziale Gliederung der deutschen Arbeitnehmer [Social Stratification of 
German Employees].—‘‘Definitions of class” assume a concordance between social 
position and conduct. In place of sociopsychological approaches alone, we can use 
occupational statistics which will give us material for the social organization of em- 
ployees. Two categories of social organization are established, a crude classification 
and a more intensive one. In the former analysis three main types of social place ap- 
pear, while in the latter there are five. A statistical analysis of the classification of 
employees with twenty-seven tables is given.—Theodor Geiger, Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozial politik, LXTX (1933), 151-88. (IIIc) 
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17. Statistische Analyse der wirtschaftlich Selbstandigen [Statistical Analysis of 
Economically Independent Persons].—An analysis of economically independent per- 
sons, in categories suggested in a previous article, is presented in the form of sixteen 
tables.—Theodor Geiger, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXIX 
(1933), 407-39. (IIIc) 


18. Zugtier und Sklaverei. Zum Buch Lefebore des Noéttes: L’Attelage, le cheval 
de selle 4 travers les Ages [Draft Animals and Slavery].—Vague political or moral 
explanations of the rise and fall of slavery lose force when compared with Lefebore des 
Noéttes’ study. This shows that, where draft animals were lacking, slavery arose. 
From this point of view slavery belongs to the “critical history of technology.”—Leo 
Léwenthal, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, IL (1933), 198-212. (IiIc, g) 


19. Zum Problem der Voraussage in den Sozialwissenschaften [On Prediction in 
the Social Sciences].—Every science utilizes judgements which embody prediction of 
the future. Contrary to traditional views, scientific prediction is less difficult in those 
fields where human freedom plays a role than in those which are concerned with nature 
external to man. Sociological prediction will become more perfect the more readily 
social events lose their blind and mechanistic character and the more they become the 
works of a rational condition of free man—Max Horkheimer, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial- 
forschung, II (1933), 407-12. (Ia, c) 


20. Zum gegenwirtigen gesellschaftlichen Standort des franzésischen Schrift- 
stellers [The Contemporary Social Position of the French Author].—There are various 
attempts of outstanding authors to imbue themselves with middle-class ideology and to 
champion it. Alain’s doctrine of radical socialism is confronted with the reactionary 
traditionalism of Barrés. Péguys’ and Benda’s attempts to define the concept of clerk 
and intellectual are examined. Social tendencies in the popular novel (Céline and 
Green) are described. Valéry’s work is dealt with as symptomatic of the antagonism 
between the role of the poet and author. Most characteristic of all is the work of Gide, 
whose life and work reflect the progression of post-war literature in its relation to society. 
—Walter Benjamin, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, III (1934), 54-78. (IIIc; IIb) 


21. Differentiation of Delinquent and Nondelinquent Boys.—Five hundred case 
records of boys in a large American city were selected at random for the purpose of dis- 
covering what specific conditions are common to delinquent careers. Fifteen common 
conditions ‘ described.—Pauline V. Young, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, III (1934), 
79-81. (Va 


22. La Sociologie économique en France [Sociological Economics in France].— 
Classical liberal economics and mathematical economics are criticized on the basis of 
their lack of sociological understanding. The use of the fiction of the “‘economic man” 
leads to a neglect of the social structure and the historical preconditions which influence 
the conduct of the “economic man.” An analysis of the opinions of Simiand and Halb- 
wachs shows that political economy and sociology would be enriched by the study of the 
dynamics and needs of social groups as they affect economic activity.—C. Bouglé, 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, III (1934), 383-408. (Ia, c; IIg) 


23. The Social Sciences in the United States.—In comparison with Europe, the 
social sciences in America are almost wholly products of academic life. Social research 
is highly specialized. The effects of the German training of social scientists is marked 
in the attempts made at systematization, classification, etc., but American social science 
is dominated by an empirical interest. A huge mass of such material has been gathered. 
lt is probable that this tendency has come to a dead end. In the future the question will 
be whether these tendencies can give rise to a general theory of society —Charles A. 
Beard, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 60-65. (Ib) 


24. Das Recht auf Arbeit [The Right To Work].—The “right to work” must be 
based on social legislation, and the first step in its realization will have to be a further 
development of the system of social insurance. It is one of the most advanced ideas in 
social legislation and one that was swept away as soon as contemporary countercurrents 
in political thinking became prominent.—Ferdinand Ténnies, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial- 
forschung, IV (1935), 66-80. (IITg, e) 
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25. Die geselischaftlichen Grundlagen der mechanistischen Philosophie und die 
Manufaktur [The Social Foundations of Mechanistic Philosophy and Manufacturing].— 
According to Borkenau, the essential economic change that marked the transition from 
medieval to modern times was the destruction of the handicraft system and the organ- 
ization of labor under one roof and one management. This led to a consideration of 
labor as relatively unskilled, uniform, and comparable. As a result there arose a con- 
cept of abstract homogeneous labor which fits in well with modern quantification. 
Calculation with such abstract social unities, according to Borkenau, was the source 
from which modern mechanistic thinking in general derived its origin. Admitting the 
high value of Borkenau’s work, his analysis is deficient. Leonardo da Vinci, not Des- 
cartes, initiated modern thought, for Leonardo’s theories evolved from a study of 
machines, and this type of study was the source of the mechanistic categories of today. 
Nor can we say that it was the bringing-together of the workers under one roof that 
gave rise to modern calculation with abstract hours of labor. The development of 
machinery is the specific germ of our age. Borkenau’s use of political material weights 
his conclusions too greatly. This is merely one element in the general social situation 
which in its entirety and in the interaction of its elements explains the development of 
pg lia Grossman, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 161- 
231. (IIb; Ia 


26. Collective Autism as a Consequence of Culture Contact: Notes on Religious 
Training and the Peyote Cult at Taos.—This study of the Indians describes the socio- 
psychic result of the apparently successful adjustment to the blocking of a culture. In 
such crises four main types of reaction are possible: object orientation, adjustive 
thought, autistic reaction, or somatic reaction. The Peyote cult is considered as an 
example of the autistic. This is the result of the shock experienced in the meeting of 
this highly collectivized group with such individualistic peoples as the nomadic Indians, 
Mexicans, and Americans. The Peyote cult could be engrafted into the collective re- 
ligious patterns of the group and yet allow scope for individualistic fantasies. Hence we 
may say that here a collectivistic, Apollonian, formal culture has responded by increased 
collective autism. The autistic reveries have been individualistically toned, and the dis- 
sociated states associated with them have been Dionysian.—Harold D. Lasswell, 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, TV (1935), 232-47. (I1b; 


27. Die gesellschaftliche Bedingtheit der psychoanalytischen Therapie [The Social 
Conditioning of Psychoanalytic Therapy].—Freud’s attitude toward a patient may be 
characterized as “tolerant.” He recommends facing the patient indifferently and coolly. 
This conscious liberalism involves unconsciously a strict repudiation and rejection of 
those impulses which are tabooed by bourgeois society, especially the sexual ones. 
Freud, therefore, in his authoritarian and patricentric character must be recognized as a 
typical representative of a society which demands obedience and subjection. This atti- 
tude, despite its liberalism, creates in the patient new fears which make it more difficult 
to overcome the resistance and, therefore, block the success of the analysis. To utilize 
Freudian therapy best, it is necessary to connect it with an independent philosophy 
which accepts unconditionally the patient’s claim to happiness and does not attempt to 
van tia) taboos.—Erich Fromm, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 365-07. 
(Va; IIa 


28. On the Institutionalized Role of Women and Character Formation.—The hy- 
pothesis is set forth that the domination of the mother is having a destructive effect 
upon the emotional development of adolescents. Two possible explanations are given, 
one biological and the other social, following which Mead presents her own interpreta- 
tion. In middle-class America the dominating character Hg the women is one of the re- 
sults of socioeconomic forces. But the woman’s character with its pattern of domi- 
nance must function in a social situation which does not allow for that domination, 
which does not provide for it a socially sanctioned role. Her dominance becomes extra- 
legal and she exercises her desire to dictate the lives of her children as a license and not 
as a right. Her behavior is marred by the confusions which attend the role of a usurper 
who becomes tyrant more easily than lawful ruler. Thus the situation is one wherein 
there is a “combination of a character structure which demands the chance to domi- 
nate, a social situation in which the characters have freedom to dominate, and in- 
stitutional forms which do not adequately recognize, dignify, circumscribe, and safe- 
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guard such a maternal role.”’—Margaret Mead, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, V 
(1936), 69-75. (IIa; IIIa) 


29. Die “‘Enquéte ouvriére” von Karl Marx [The Workers’ Questionnaire of Karl 
Marx].—Most of the social surveys undertaken in the nineteenth century among the 
workers were conducted essentially from the viewpoints of social legislation and 
philanthropy, or were even animated by a bias against the labor movement. Marx, in 
the survey he initiated in 1880, had a twofold purpose: first, to make public information 
on the working and living conditions of the workers and, second, to clarify through the 
use of a questionnaire the thoughts of the workers on their own situation and its social 
causes. The questionnaire containing about one hundred different questions utilized 
the relevant categories of the Marxian theory of society in adapting itself to the labor 
movement and character of workers’ education of the time. Appended to the article is 
a German translation of the questionnaire.—Hilde Weiss, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialfor- 
schung, V (1936), 76-98. (Ic; I1Ic) 


30. Egoismus und Freiheitsbewegung (Zur Anthropologie des biirgerlichen Zeit- 
alters) [Egoism and the Freedom Movement in the Bourgeois Epoch].—The purpose of 
the author is to explain the obvious contradiction between reality and the moral atti- 
tude in modern times. An analysis of the social-psychological situation in several out- 
standing historical events leads to the conclusion that, when the situation of the rural 
and urban masses becomes unbearable, they slide off in a revolutionary direction, but 
this movement is channeled off by the propertied classes in such a way as to permit 
the propertied classes to effect the changes they want in administration, in political, 
economic, and religious institutions. Those impulses of the masses which transgress the 
demands of the propertied classes are diverted into an inner spiritual revival. Thus, 
through the mechanism of the “holy” leader, symbols, festivals, religious devotion, etc., 
is revealed the function of the moral ideal in incorporating the masses into the frame- 
work of existing society. Particularly in the modern epoch does the process of turning 
the flow of life inward into a purification of the soul become an integral part of the social 
mechanism. On the other hand, the depreciation of the individual’s happiness which 
is reflected in the moral ideal, and which, under the ruling social conditions is confirmed 
daily through the insecurity of life, brings forth a general nihilism which finds expres- 
sion in the indifference and coolness of human beings toward one another. Selfishness 
as a general characteristic of the modern type of man may be traced directly to the 
social structure, which implies the isolation of the individual. The present may be better 
understood by demonstrating that some of its horrifying psychological phenomena are 
not isolated and accidental but related to the entire history of the epoch.—Max Hork- 
heimer, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, V (1936), 161-234. (IIb; IIIc) 


31. Uber Jazz [On Jazz].—Jazz music has a pseudo-democratic quality, character- 
istic of the monopolistic phase of capitalism, since its effects permeate the whole society. 
The realm of jazz ranges from “salon music” to the military march, the former expres- 
sing a false individualism, the latter a false collectivism. Jazz represents a sort of 
conduit between these two poles, particularly in its form of “hot music.” A theory of 
jazz will have to dwell especially on this ambivalence. Its meaning is explained by an 
analogy to eccentric clowns whose inability to obey norms of regular movement reveals 
itself finally as a superiority over these rules, which allows the eccentric to play with 
them. Thus, the idea of jazz is to prove that divergence from the norm is observed as a 
rule throughout the total structure. The pattern of the breaking and observing of this 
rule at the same time is the syncope. The mechanism of its function is interpreted as 
a kind of unconscious and paradoxical unity of fear and fulfilment through obedience 
and owen)”, society.—Hektor Rottweiler, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, V (1936), 
235-59. ( 


32. La Sociologie francaise contemporaine [Contemporary French Sociology].— 
The dominant tendency in French sociology is still represented by the school of Durk- 
heim, which receives prominent treatment by C. Bouglé in his book, Bilan de la 
sociologie frangaise contemporaine. This school has penetrated almost all of the social 
sciences. Thus, the different chapters of Bouglé’s book deal with psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, history, law, and political economy in order to analyze the interaction between 
these separate disciplines and the sociological method. A further development of 
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Bouglé’s viewpoint along the following lines is suggested: first, that the focal concept 
which represents the supreme value for any sociology and its scientific unity is the con- 
cept of social coherence; and, second, that there is a particular area of reality redis- 
covered by Durkheim, namely, the collective idea, which, like the “objective mind,” 
represents for each and every individual both an internal and an external bond.— 
A. Koyré, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, V (1936), 260-64. (Ia, 6) 


33- Das Individuum in der individualistischen Gesellschaft: Bemerkungen iiber 
Ibsen [The Place of the Individual in the Individualistic Society, as Illustrated by 
Ibsen].—Ibsen’s plays can be interpreted as experiments in which the ideology of indi- 
vidualism is confronted with the realities of an individualistic society. He makes as 
good a case as possible for this ideology by a choice of subjects in which he usually 
avoids the social problems proper and concentrates his attention almost exclusively on 
private life and spiritual conflicts. The indomitable influence on the personality of the 
social and economic forces based on private property and competition permeates every 
single trait of his characters. The inexorability of social conditions, which subject the 
destiny of the individual to the play of blind accident, is echoed in the fear and terror 
that animate these plays and that embrace even amorous relationships. Ibsen’s female 
characters represent his utopianism, a picture of a freer development of humanity. The 
demands of these women, which seem egoistic but are clung to with real determination, 
are superior to the idealistic assurances of the male characters, who in reality bow to 
the power of the material facts of life. Most characteristic of the significance of Ibsen 
is his critical attitude that would do away with the misery of his time and pave the way 
for real happiness. Because of his individualistic starting-point, and in spite of it, he re- 
mains a resolute enemy of bourgeois individualism.—Leo Liéwenthal, Zeitschrift fiir 
Sozialforschung, V (1936), 321-63. (IIb) 


34. La Geographie humaine [Human Geography].—In their methods and their sub- 
division into the several disciplines, the social sciences vary with different national, 
historical, and ideological conditions. This divergence of aims and methods is illustrated 
in an analysis of German and American geographical books. The chief task of the Geo- 
graphie humaine is to present an analysis of the social group in relation to its natural 
milieu. However, this schoo! holds that there is no blind determinism in the relation- 
ship between nature and man. Man has a choice among the possibilities presented by 
nature. Geography should translate the relationship between nature and man in terms 
of the territorial environment, with due regard to its present form and without neglect- 
ing its past development.—A. Demangeon, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, V (1936), 
364-71. (IVb) 


35. Uber den affirmativen Charakter der Kultur [Concerning the Affirmative Char- 
acter of Culture]—Although the idea of culture has its roots in the relation between 
the necessary and the beautiful, and between labor and rest, culture in modern society 
is cut off from the material processes of social reproduction and comes to be regarded 
as belonging to a higher, purer, better world. The ideas of the soul, of beauty, and of 
personality are analyzed in order to show that culture has absorbed all the forces that 
were directed toward the achievement of a better existence: humanity, kindliness, 
solidarity, happiness. But, by proclaiming all progressive ideas as spiritual or internal 
ideals, modern culture has distilled from them all their critical, dynamic force. They 
are taken seriously only as inner spiritual values or as objects of art. The human desire 
for happiness has been diverted from reality; the individual is trained for renunciation, 
and he has to rationalize in order to believe himself satisfied. Thus culture serves to 
justify the given order of things. In the battle of the authoritarian state against the 
idealism of the liberal bourgeois culture, the old methods of cultural discipline are to be 
replaced. But the principal function of culture remains unchanged. The conclusion 
outlines a definite reincorporation of culture into the general social process, whereby 
it would lose its justificatory character—Herbert Marcuse, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial- 
forschung, VI (1937), 54-94. (Ia) 


36. Some Remarks on the Typological Procedures in Social Research.—The word 
“type” in current social-science literature is used either to describe standards developed 
from one attribute by serial operations or to designate attribute combinations de- 
veloped from more than one attribute by typological operations. The logic of these 
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typological operations has not been given enough attention so far, and its careful study 
could improve considerably the use of types in practical research. These remarks are 
mainly concerned with illustrating those typological operations. The main one is the 
reduction of an attribute space to a system of types. Three kinds of reduction were dis- 
tinguished: the functional, the arbitrary, the numerical], and the pragmatic. The last 
one is the most frequent and most important in empirical research; its inversion is 
called “substruction.” Substruction consists in matching a given system of types with 
that attribute space and that reduction from which it could have originated logically. 
This substruction of an attribute combination to a given system of types permits one 
to check the omissions or overlappings in this system and points the way to its practical 
ee es F. Lazarsfeld, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, VI (1937), 119-39. 


37- Inventory of the Standard of Living.—The atomistic formulation of the theory 
of standard of living is rejected as based on the domination of that world of concepts 
which is linked with accounting. Standards of living are the effects of social processes 
as well as the prerequisites. Thus, the totality of a person’s or a group’s “‘state of 
felicity” should be co-ordinated with the entire living condition; environment in its 
broadest sense is to be co-ordinated with standards which include working time, leisure 
time, rate of accident, morbidity, and mortality rates, as well as housing, food, clothing, 
education, recreation, etc. The use of “standard of living silhouettes” to describe the 
complexes would make possible the grading of standards of living of different countries 
and eras. This rests upon the establishment of special units for every element of the 
silhouette and upon the development of specific statistics and descriptions. In this way 
the analysis of standards of living becomes a sector of broader sociographic analysis. 
Research into the problem should include those data which experience has shown to be 
characteristic or important for the standard of living, such as social life, family condi- 
tions, and school relationships.—Otto Neurath, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, VI 
(1937), 140-51. (IIIc; Ic) 


38. Gestural Behavior and Social Setting —The problem was (1) to determine 
whether there are any standardized “group” differences in the gestural behavior of 
certain “‘racial” groups and, if so, (2) to discover what becomes of these gestural pat- 
terns in members and descendants of the same groups under the impact of the different 
environmental stimulation or social setting. The subject groups were “traditional” 
Italians and Jews and “assimilated” Italians and Jews. The methods used included (1) 
direct observation of gestures in natural situations, (2) sketches made under the same 
conditions, and (3) motion pictures. The results indicate that, in the case of the tradi- 
tional Italian and Jewish groups, there is a pronounced heterogeneity both in amount 
and in type of gestural behavior. The fully assimilated Jews and Italians do not show 
the wide differences found in the traditional groupings, and both resemble gesturally 
the specific American group to which they have become assimilated. This assimilation 
appears to be conditioned by the particular social and economic stratum to which they 
have become adapted. Thus, social stimulation rather than so-called “racial” descent 
seems to have been operative. So far as the physiological and psychological functioning 
of the body is concerned, the genetic element may be ruled out almost entirely as a 
determining factor.— David Efron and John P. Foley, Jr., Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
VI (1937), 152-61. (IIa) 


39. Knut Hamsun: Zur Vorgeschichte der autoritiren Ideologie [The Prehistory of 
Authoritarian Ideology as Exemplified by Knut Hamsun].—As reflected in the spirit of 
the times, certain fundamental changes have occurred in such concepts as nature, 
reason, and life. While in the liberal era nature appeared to man as a sphere to be con- 
quered by him for the enhancement of his material happiness, today it is an ideal offer- 
ing, an escape from the vicissitudes of social life. Confidence in the power of reason and 
of science turns into hatred of intelligence, because the latter is an instrument of 
domination for the privileged classes and leads the majority of men to accept utopian 
dreams which cannot be realized. Whereas the philosophy of liberalism glorifies the 
individual as an active agent having a higher meaning, he now falls into disrespect as a 
merely passive link in the overpowering totality of life. This article analyzes Hamsun 
as a typical representative of such a post-liberal ideology. His most important subjects 
and themes derive their social function from a historical situation which calls for an 
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attitude of obedient subordination to authority. His philosophy of life, which mini- 
mizes the individual and exalts the powers that be, corresponds to the trends of the 
time.—Leo Liwenthal, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, VI (1937), 295-345. (IIc) 


40. Sociological Remarks on Greek Poetry.—The belief that Greek poetry and 
tragedy was the product of a national spirit, Volksseele, and that its art was a national 
art, Volkskunst, rests on assumptions which have been inadequately pondered and are 
in some cases demonstrably wrong. Despite its popularity, the best poetry of the Greeks 
was not popular; it was the creation of small classes of educated men who refined on 
traditional forms and made them the vehicle for their own ideas. This poetry has a 
certain historical unity based on two facts. First, it was normally the product of a 
small privileged class, and it shows the marks of its origin. So long as this class was 
vigorous and vital, its poetry reflected its life. Second, Greek poetry was remarkably 
traditional, later poets owing much to Homer, who was himself traditional. But in spite 
of the apparent logic of their growth, in spite of their traditionalism and attachment to 
the past, the Greek poets cannot really be regarded as typical products of their race. It 
is unwise to assume that they owed their technique and artistry to popular art or their 
thoughts and feelings to a nebulous entity called the Greek spirit—C. M. Bowra, 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, VI (1937), 382-99. (IIb) 


41. La Sociologie de Pareto [The Sociology of Pareto].—The interrelation between 
the scientific shortcomings of Pareto’s sociology and its political significance is analyzed. 
Pareto’s method is compared with psychoanalysis and with the Marxist interpretation 
of ideology, and this reveals that Pareto could show neither the historical significance 
nor the psychological roots of “derivations.” A study of Pareto as a typical polemical 
thinker reveals that he arrived at a negation of all rationalistic contentions without 
overcoming rationalism. He does not recognize progress, and the class struggle, for 
him, rests on unalterable facts of individual and social psychology. The relationships of 
Pareto’s sociology to Fascist thought is discussed. Cynicism, the necessity for religion 
and for propaganda which will utilize the irrational forces of the masses, Machiavellian- 
ism of the leader, justification of the élite through success, a pessimism which insists on 
the hopelessness of every form of society and salves the conscience of privileged groups 
—these are the main elements of this anti-liberal, anti-Marxist ideology, typical of the 
period of transition from democracy to the authoritarian state——Raymond Aron, 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, V1 (1937), 489-521. (Ia, b) 


42. Der Funktionswandel des Gesetzes im Recht der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft 
[The Functional Changes of the Law in Bourgeois Jurisprudence].—In the period of 
competitive capitalism the legal system is considered to be a closed system of general 
norms which are to be applied by the judge; the interpretation of law is therefore dog- 
matic. The main institution of modern society, private property in the means of pro- 
duction, is surrounded by supplementary liberties, namely, freedom of contract and of 
trade which serve to protect it and to implement its operation. Legal theory and legal 
practice undergo decisive changes in the stage of monopoly capitalism. The legal 
theory of this stage is the institutionalism which National Socialism calls “thinking 
according to concrete orders and structures.” Institutionalism hypostatizes the concept 
of institution and divorces it from the property-owner. Law becomes a mere command 
of the Leader. If we understand by law a system of norms distinguished from the will 
or command of the sovereign, then we must deny a specific legal character to the legal 
system of the authoritarian state—Franz Neumann, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
VI (1937), 542-96. (IIe) 


43. Zum Begriff und zur Diagnose der Persiénlichkeit in den ‘‘Personality Tests” 
[Concerning the Concept and Diagnosis of Personality in Personality Tests]—An 
analysis is made of the methods used in diagnosing personality and of the concept of per- 
sonality which is implied in them. The relationship of such tests to psychotechnics and 
behaviorism is indicated. The object of this knowledge is demonstrated to be only 
superficial aspects of human behavior, the fundamental structure underlying behavior 
remaining unknown. The function of personality tests is largely determined by inter- 
est in the productivity of labor and in increasing profits —Ernst Schachtel, Zeitschrift 
fiir Sozialforschung, VI (1937), 597-624. (Ila; Ic) 
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The article by Max Handman, “War, Eco- 
nomic Motives, and Economic Symbols,” con- 
tends that war may have nothing to do with 
control over goods and services but is a 
means of obtaining the satisfaction of power 
prestige. This paper was read at the meeting of 
the American Sociological Society in Atlantic 
City in December, 1937. Dr. Handman, econ- 
omist and sociologist, is professor of economics 
at the University of Michigan. 


The paper “Theology and Education,” by 
Frank H. Knight, a continuation of the dis- 
cussion of fundamental issues in education fol- 
lowing upon the publication of President Robert 
M. Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America, 
takes its point of departure from the volume 
The Case for Theology in the University by Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. Dr. Knight, economist, 
University of Chicago, specializes in the field of 
social science theory. Comments upon the arti- 
cle are made by Dr. Brown, emeritus professor 
of applied theology, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Charles A. Beard, historian. 


In his article, ‘“Racial and National Inter- 
marriage in a Brazilian City,” Samuel H. Lowrie 
reports upon his observations of intermarriage 
during a three-year residence in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where he was connected with the Escola 
Livre de Sociologia e Politica and was director 
of social research of the department of culture of 
the city. Dr. Lowrie is now professor of soci- 
ology, Bowling Green State University, having 
taught previously to his stay in Brazil at Su- 
chow University, China, and at Muskingum 
College. Comments upon this article are by 
Riidiger Bilden, who under a special research 
fellowship from the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1924-27 engaged in research upon the effects of 
slavery and race mixture upon the development 
of Brazilian culture, and by Edward B., Reuter, 
sociologist, University of Iowa, and author of 
The American Race Problem (1931) and Race 
and Culture Contacts (1934). 


In his paper, “Nationality Origin and Re- 
ligious Background,” Gilbert K. Robinson pro- 
poses a method which he has developed and 
tested for determining the distribution of Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews in an urban popu- 


THE CASE FOR THEOLOGY IN 
THE UNIVERSITY 


By ApAMsS Brown 


An answer to President Hutchins’ question 
as to whether the American university 
must choose between theology and meta- 
physics as a unifying principle to bring 
order out of educational chaos. 


.... of intense concern to all thoughtful 
Christians .. . . has to do with the neces- 
sity for theological thinking in every edu- 
cational process....the discussion in- 
cludes a discriminating analysis of the 
difference between science and meta- 
physics and theology, and a review of the 
historical factors which have led to the 
minimizing of theology in American edu- 
cation.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
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Ecological Succession in 
HAWAII 


By ANDREW W. LIND 
The University of Hawaii 


“The insularity and the smallness of the 
area have made it possible to view this 
human experiment in its various aspects 
almost under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions. Because of this, the various 
factors in the situation could be isolated 
and observed with a degree of accuracy 
that is higher than usual in studies of 
larger populations. The author has ap- 
plied the tools of human ecology to this 
mid-ocean sample and has shown how 
attitudes of racial groups toward one 
another. are revealed through spatial 
relations. ... . It is readable, interesting, 
and revealing.” —The Annals. 


“The author of this ecological study of 
Hawaiian racial succession focuses his 
attention primarily upon the role which 
land uses have played in bringing several 
racial stocks together, and the develop- 
ment of biological competition which 
has accompanied this contact... . . The 
study merits a careful examination by 
all students of sociology and anthro- 
pology.”—Rural Sociology 
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lation. Dr. Robinson assisted Samuel C. Kinch- 
eloe, Chicago Theological Seminary, in the 
study of churches in Chicago, and he is now pro- 
fessor of sociology, Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri. 


A short account of the career of Edward 
Sapir, cultural anthropologist and contributor 
and former associate editor of the Journal, is by 
his former student, Dr. Harry Hoijer, instructor 
in anthropology, University of Chicago. 


In “Letters to the Editor,” Robert Winch, 
graduate student in sociology and editorial as- 
sistant of the Journal, comments upon the arti- 
cle by Read Bain, Miami University, upon 
“Cultural Integration and Social Conflict.” 
Andrew Lind, sociologist, University of Hawaii, 
takes exception to certain points in the review 
of his book, An Island Community, by E. B. 
Reuter, University of Iowa; and Professor J. A. 
Leighton, Ohio State University, takes issue 
with what he considers to be misinterpretations 
of his book, Social Philosophies in Conflict, by 
C. A. Ellwood, Duke University. 
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